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KIERKEGAARD 

(1513-1555) 

lived only forty-two 
years. Yet in his short 
life, he wrote more than 
twenty-five books. After 
his death, his works 
slipped into obscurity. 


When they were 
rediscovered in the 


twentieth century 


they revolution 


ized European 


thinking and ^ 
produced the 
philosophy that came 
to be known as 


sr, 






EXISTENTIALISM 








m 


toas t/iis man , ant/ 
at/ta( c/ii/ he /fane to saw? 



it's surprising 


anybody reads 


him, because all 


his writings are 


about himself. 


his father, and 


his girlfriend. 










Si s start our story by talking 
about S 0 ren’s father, Michael. 

MICHAEL PEDERSEN 
KIERKEGAARD (1756-1230) had 
spent his youth in dire poverty in 
Denmark’s windswept sand dune 
country of Northern Jutland, where 
at one moment in his childish 


despair while tending 
sheep out on the barren 
heathland he had raised 
his little fist to heaven 
and had cursed God, a 
major sin in the Lutheran 
Pietism in which he had 
been raised. 

As a young man he had J 
come to Copenhagen and 
parlayed a small saving 
into a sizeable wealth, 
steeping himself in books 
and making smart social 
connections. 





t^ 0 rev\ Kierkegaard was born in 
Copenhagen on May 5, 1313, the 
last of seven children. His mother, 
Anne Lund Kierkegaard, was his 
old father’s s econd wife and had 
been the maid of the first Mrs. 
Kierkegaard during the period of 
her final illness. 


There remains the hint of a 
sexual impropriety between 
Michael and the maid dur- 
ing the last months of the 
life of the terminally ill Mrs. 
Kierkegaard. This sin or some 
other (perhaps the one from 
Michael’s childhood) had made 
the old man an overbearing reli- 
gious penitent who was morbidly 
fanatical in his belief that he had 
offended God. 


1 AM 

GUILty/ 




n a certain sense, young Soren was sacrificed on 
the altar of his father’s religiosity, or he almost was, 
just as young Isaac of the Biblical story was almost 
sacrificed on his father’s altar. 


It is no mere coincidence that Kierkegaard was fasci- 
nated by the story of Abraham and Isaac all his life. 



This story, taken as a metaphor, illuminates 
much of Kierkegaard’s adult behavior. 


FOR EXAMPLE, HE BELIEVED 
THAT HIS "NORMALITY" HAD 
BEEN SACRIFICED ON A RELI- 
GIOUS ALTAR. HIS SPECIFIC MIS- 
SION— BASICALLY A RELIGIOUS 
ONE— PREVENTED HIM FROM 
BEING LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. IT 
PRECLUDED MARRIAGE, PARENT- 
HOOD, FAMILY LIFE, AND A 
CAREER. 
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-^reeplte his morbid obsession, Michael recognized hi s 
son’s genius and tried to nurture it. Even __ 
though Michael was self-educated, he 
was very knowledgeable, and he took ( ' ’ g * ND THe/ ^ rH£ 
much of young Siren’s instruction ° ? SAl0 "" 

into his own hands. 


He would have the boy eaves- 
drop on his dinner parties 
with the elite of 
Copenhagen, and after- j 
ward he would make Soren J 
sit in the empty chair of ^ 
each guest and set forth j 
the argument which that 1 
pereon had espoused dur- v; 
ing the dinner. i 


IsPm 





ANE> UJH/\T'S that ? 


tolucr^- J 


impossible . it has^T 
been built vet 






He would teach S#ren geogra- 
phy by taking his hand and 
strolling through the living 
room with him pretending it 
was a foreign country and 
making him name famous 
sights that they would “see” in 
that country. 5 0 ren wae sent 
to Latin School with instruc- 
tions from his father to bring 
home the third best grade. 


Its easy for a genius to earn the best grade, but to 
get the third best, he must learn psychology. He must 
figure out who the second and fourth smartest boys 
are and place his own work between theirs. 
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amily 
'eted this 
^ssible to 
yment for 
hael would 
seven of his 
his own 
/Tiber seven 
d a mystical 
i the EJible.) 
ugh, one by 
Iren died off, 
»0ren and his 
Therefore 
tally amazed 
VM. on August 
: ather died at 
ars of age. 
riply assumed 
die young and 
plans for his 
published work 



s from One Surviving, 



% *A>L_^rtially liberated from his mor- 
i bid past, one of the first things 
l K Kierkegaard did was fall in love and 
0* h become engaged. Most people who 
Tv / II read about his romance with his 

fiancee, Regina Olsen, do not like the 
y ; y way he comported himself with her. He 

; Jpr met her when he was twenty- 
one and she was fourteen, that 
is to say, three years before he could properly 
court her. He spent those three years 

well, ingratiating himself with her family, f / ^Pjy 

finding out everything about her he Ik Y 7 

could, placing himself in a position to iCvwLl^ J/M 

influence her aesthetic taste, and pSy 
even befriending her boyfriend, Fritz KJ 

Schlegel, using his position of confi- / ^ 

dence to undermine poor Fritz. \y\\\ 

Bd/ ; O -t.C. In his pseudonymous fictional story, 
f'"] "^iary of a Seducer,” Kierkegaard tells 
of the seduction of a young woman by 
j, j3|M - - 7 ,y a man who studies her every gesture. 

Ip $^/// The reader of the story realizes that 
|rj4(|B “the woman is doomed because of the 

' totail'ty of the seducer’s plan. Similarly, 
\ ■ * ”J||F those who know the thoroughness of 

If II -m J '-. Kierkegaard’s plotting to win Regina 

y I w\ o fool that she, too, was s nared before 

fig ~ she had a chance to react. Sure 

/) rp enough, when Regina turned seventeen, 
ljH| // Soren wooed her and won her. The 

//T - engagement party took place, and the 

// „ -T announcement was published. 
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v^7 C /S' 

S ^ j \§J M ^ cTerkegaard seemed happy with 

v_- r hl ' 5 v,ctor ^ an ^ wa5 well on his way to 

'"’V — y becoming a solidly entrenched mem- 
J? ber of the bourgeois establishment, 

JP / when suddenly for no reason he shared 
with anyone else, he broke the engage- 
ment - ^ his diary he wrote that he had 
( ^ one 50 because “God had vetoed the 

marriage.” Regina was heartbroken and 
/ WP begged him to return to her. Her father 
/ Jf M humiliated himself pleading Regina’s case. 

Kierkegaard was intractable and cold. He 
allowed himself to be seen frolicking in ques- 
tionable neighborhoods of Copenhagen. 


~~ ■ — " 1 than Friednch Engel.. 

Ludwig Feuerbach and Michael Bukunin — each of whom would 
later exert a powerful influence on European thought. 

After the termination of the academic quarter, he returned to 
Copenhagen, but when he thought he saw Regina nod at him in 
church, he fled to Berlin again. While in Berlin this s econd time he 
wrote one of his greatest books, Fear and Trembling, his book 
about Abraham and Isaac, and it contained a secret message 
for Regina. 
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(Regina married 
Schlegel, who was 
made governor of 
the Danish Virgin 
Islands. He and 
Regina had a good 
life there. But after 
Schlegel's death, 
Regina made it 
clear that she still 
loved the now long- 
dead Kierkegaard.) 


Moreover, Kierkegaard wrote in his diary that by 
assuming responsibility for the break, he would 
free Regina to love again. Yet, when he returned 
from Berlin and discovered that she was 
engaged to Fritz Bchlegel, Kierkegaard was 
beside himself with jealousy and a sense of 
loss. 5ome time later he wrote in his journal. 



He went to hie grave still love-sick. 
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It seems that Kierkegaard had only three significant 
human relationships that had a major impact on his life: 

one with his father, one with Regina Olsen, 


and one with the editor of the popular comical 
newepaper, The Corsair . 

This was a vulgar satirical journal that purported to 
serve liberal political causes by mocking the haute-bour- 
geoisie of Copenhagen. In fact, it was at least as much 
of a titillating peep-show for the gossip-mongering 
voyeurs and would-be imi- ^ — s 

tators of the upper-mid- 
die class that the 
newspaper parodied. 

Its editor, Meir <^w 

Goldschmidt, /j /T" ^ 

spared no one his T- ■ / 

barbs, except Soren , fn'// f — “7 

Kierkegaard, whom he 7° JJ 

greatly admired. I / ES J'-'~ / 
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m A CONFUTE NT x 
fro/v) you, roy dear 
SIR, is AM INSULT 



cf/J 

Jr hen one of Kierkegaard & books was 
reviewed favorably in The Corsair, 

Kierkegaard wrote a sarcastic letter to 
the editor, saying that being 
>i 7 J "X praised in The Corsair was a 

r ^/ / touche J major insult, and that 

^ e W0U ^ muc h more 
9 you for, j prefer to have his 

$ book backed, which 

i would be tantamount to 

7 \ a compliment. The humiliat- 

ed Goldschmidt began a 
/ daily attack on poor 
Kierkegaard, which was relent- 
less and devastating. 


E3y then 

Kierkegaard’s weak 
spine had given him 
stooped posture 
and his skinny legs 
with cuffs that were 
too high to be styl- 
ish made him an 
easy target for the 
caricaturist’s pen. 


He became a laugh- 
ing stock through- 
out Denmark and 
was sneered at by 
the genteel folk and 
insulted by street 
urchins and louts 
wherever he went. 
Goldschmidt 
became ashamed of 
himself, but the 
mockery he began 
lasted long after 
The Corsair folded. 
Kierkegaard tried to 
put a brave face on 
it, but the "Corsair 
affair ' was surely 
the second-most 
painful event in his 
life. 





n his last years, Kierkegaard abandoned his 
“indirect communication” and attacked the 
official Danish Lutheran ✓ 

Church in a most ^ / 

direct manner, fur- ^ N 

ther alienating what j — 

few friends and sup- f { 

porters he had. [PK wSKSSI 



/"'***, I Accondin 0 To Kierkegaard, primi- 

W F¥ I tive Christianity had been a 
rfwK 1 5 P' ntual solution that had 

J I challenged the status quo and 

— (| 1 had therefore been an offense 

p"^— - TZrCr~ \ I I To a " complacency. But the 
\ ILEMONADu || j contemporary Church was the 
1 M _ very symbol of self-satisfied 

II dH I S KV) W |lp1 bourgeois smugness, so he 

\ — criticized it relentlessly at 
L__CCL- — every occasion. 

He called what the Church was preaching FriuT^ — -a, 
lemonade twaddle.” He eventually printed / /$■ 
pamphlets at his own expense and passed / J'q ^^//j 
them out the way religious zealots often / 
do in the streets of our own cities. ^ 

(The pamphlets, however, were much ffifek ^^7 

more articulate than those of today’s / / 

typical religious pamphle- Jp / / 

teer, and all the words were y. yQ Jf J I 

spelled correctly!) xh \ T 


7 

4/VD 

£aj 
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Here are some short examples 


ABRACADABRA! AMEN, AMEN, WORLD 
WITHOUT END, AMEN! ALL HONOR TO 
THE PRIESTS!.... THIS IS THE SECRET OF 
"CHRISTENDOM." 


ONE CANNOT LIVE OFF OF NOTHING. 
THIS ONE HEARS SO OFTEN, ESPECIALLY 
ROM PRIESTS.... AND PRECISELY THE 
PRIESTS PERFORM THIS TRICK: CHRIS- 
TIANITY ACTUALLY DOES NOT EXIST— YET 
THEY LIVE OFF OF IT. 



Lb* 


THIS HAS TO BE SAID; SO BE IT NOW SAID. 
WHOEVER THOU ART, WHATEVER IN OTHER 
RESPECTS THY LIFE MAY BE MY FRIEND, BY CEAS- 
ING TO TARE PART IN THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF 
GOD, AS IT NOW IS (WITH THE ClAIM THAT IT IS 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT), THOU 
HAST CONSTANTLY ONE GUILT THE LESS, AND THAT J 
J GREAT ONE: THOU DOST NOT TARE PART IN y 
TREATING GOD AS A FOOL. 
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ierk egaard was passionately 
involved in this polemic when, on October 
2, 1555, he fell to the street paralyzed. A 
month and a half later he was dead. There was 
a near riot at his funeral, as a number of 


angry theology students at the university 
were outraged at the way the Church tried to 
take over in death the man who had opposed 
it so bitterly with his last breath. 



He had wanted to have written on his tomb- 
stone simply, 

Snbtotbual,” 

but instead his stone reads, 

“H>jdren $Habpe Stierkegaarb 
JBoctt tfje 5tfj of fflap, 1813 
Bteb tl )t lit!) of JBobember 1855. 


At least the last name is appropriate. In 
Danish it means graveyard.” 




* r» 


X 


r: 






ii 


v\ 
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t_>X^terkegaard’s final 
illness coincided with 
the moment that he 
had exhausted the 
last of his dead 
father’s money. 

Kierkegaard never 
really held down a 
job in his life, but 
perhaps we can call 
him a professional 
writer. He seems to 
have spent the greatest 
part of his waking life at his 
writing desk, and he certain- 
ly produced a large num- 
ber of books in 
the few years 
that he lived. 

(However, it’s 
lucky his father 
left him a large 
sum to live off of, 
because his books 
were not exactly best 
sellers.') 


cm 

/"/- hat did Kierkegaard write about? 
About a certain kind of TRUTH that he 
called “subjective truth” or “existential 
truth.” This truth is, according too him, the 
most important kind of truth, but unfortu- 
nately it cannot be communicated directly. 
It is composed of deep insights or revela- 
tions or choices about an individual’s life, 
and they are different in the case of each 
individual. Kierkegaard finds himself in the 
paradoxical position of wanting to write 
books about these truths — that is, of 
wanting to communicate that which can- 
not be communicated. Therefore, he devel- 
ops and employs a theory of indirect com- 
munication. 


EVERYTHING THAT 
I UJRITE 15 A LIE' 






c/s' m 

9/erkeqaa rd derives l 
much of his inspiration for 
this theory from his favorite \ fSN 
philosopher, old Socrates of 'w 
Athens (469-399 3.C.) In his 
discussions, ostensibly recorded by 
his disciple Plato, Socrates’ form of com- 
munication is seen to be one of IRONY. 




HE RARELY SAYS EXACTLY 
. WHAT HE MEANS. , 


MICH IS A miM 

Lo T /Mo-eE THt \A/ 
Y^U KNoui 


He overstates, understates, misstates, 
poeticizes, and mythologizes. The classical 
v example of Socrates’ irony was his assertion 
of his own ignorance. 


When informed that the oracle (ikhovJ nothin^ J 

at Delphi (spokesperson for - — ,< 

the gods) had called Socrates the \ ^ 

wisest man in Athens, Socrates \ A, 

claimed to be stunned. How could he \ 

be the wisest man in Athens if 

he knew nothing? However, §£ 4 S 

upon consideration, Socrates 

concluded that he was indeed wiser 

than other people because, though he 

knew nothing, he knew that he TTJYT^ 

knew nothing. 
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“SOCRATES, WHAT HAVE YOU 
DONE TO ME? I NO LONGER 
KNOW WHO l AM." ^ 


erof Irony. 


0a 


tether people also knew nothing, but thought thay knew 
something. Socrates’ Ironic claim of Ignorance was used, of 
course, to undermine the arrogant pretense to knowledge by 
his opponents. We know how devastating his irony could be. E3y 
the middle of one of the Platonic dialogues, Alcibiades. 
Socrates has reduced one of his adver- 
saries to tears. Alcibiades asks, /^\ 


According to Kierkegaard, \ ffuA vj£j BJ I 

Socrates “approached \ l jj¥ j \ 

each man individually, p-" \ j nrr\ ^ \ 

deprived him of every- 

thing, and sent him ^ ~ 

away empty handed.” What Socrates 

taught had no objective content, rather, Socrates became the 
negative condition whereby learners I earned something about 
themselves. Kierkegaard wrote his Masters thesis (really 
equivalents our Doctoral dissertation) on Socrates, and he 
called it The Concept of Irony . 


Once he had received the Master’s degree, he liked 



THAT'S HE Ay EH LtkE ? 


CROPS 


Really. 


j breabT) 

CRoTTFJuy^ 


forget 

\ IT' , 


tie rkegaard and Socrates were not the 
only ones who had "mastered irony.” So had 
the Jesus of the 
Synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew, Mark 
and Luke). It is 
noteworthy that in the 
first three Gospels 
Jesus rarely ever 
“tells it like it is,” 
rather he preaches 
using an indirect 
form of com mu nic 
tion that 
Kierkegaard 
takes to be 
essential and 
not just inci- 
dental to his 
teaching. Foil 
example, 
whenever 
Jesus is 
asked 
about the 
kingdom of 
God, he 
speaks in 
parables. 

In Matthew 

13 alone, there are six such parables. 


(Heaven is like a farmer planting crops, it is like yeast 
in bread, it is like a treasure hidden in a field, it is like 
a buyer of pearls, it is like a fisherman’s net.) 
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Jesus uses indirect communication in a 
marvelous variety of ways. Not only do 
we see it in the parables 

Til hin/ydom heaoe/i is 
lihe a mastaed seed. ” 

but in the harsh sayings 

“le( (he dead hae/y (he/e dead”?, 

the sarcasm 


m* as possihlejoe a eieh 

man to enteefeae- 
adise as it i&foe a 
camel (ofiass 

theo/ayh (he e/ye of* a needle”, 




in the bizarre actions 


(he condemnation of* 
(Jiejuy (eee : “fe( no 


man eatje/dt o/ (hee /oeeoee moee'\ 


and in the poetry 

hi/uydom of* Hod is tt/idiin tyoff 

According to Kierkegaard, Jesus’s method of communi- 
cating is unbalancing. It destabilizes the smug compla- 
cency that stands between the individual and the 
truth. Jesus’s method is essential to his goal. What 
Jesus “teaches” cannot be taught in some other more 
objective manner. The listener is forced to confront the 
full paradoxical power of “the lesson” and, in doing so, 
is forced to confront himself or herself. So it was with 
old Socrates too. 
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Kierkegaard imitates the methods 
of Socrates and Jesus in choosing 
to communicate indirectly and 
ironically, 


I'M CONFUSE D, 






ii 


philosophical works "v y - it Vvr\ 

secretly, publishing 

them under pseudonyms' - ' ~ 

and then disclaiming all respon- 
sibility for their content. - \ 

Kierkegaard employs fourteen -s X_/ 

different pseudonyms in his work, including 
names like ‘Victor Eremita” (Victor the 
Hermit), “Johannes de silentio” (John the 
Silent), “Constantin Constantius” 
l[fr jT fllB Tlt — I (Constantin the Constant), ‘Johannes 
/ / ■ Jli macus ” (John Climax or John the 

K M, ^dder), “Anti-Climacus” (Anticlimax), 

“Nicolaus Notabene” (Nicolaus Note-well), 
ji and “Hilarius Bookbinder.” Each of these 
authors has his own personality, style, and 
outlook on life. When Kierkegaard finally admit- 
ted (what everyone knew by then) that he was the 
author of the pseudonymous works, he claimed: 


'in the pseudonymous works there is not s 

A SINGLE WORD WHICH IS MINE . I HAVE NO 
OPINION ABOUT THESE WORKS EXCEPT AS A 
THIRD PERSON , NO KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR 
MEANING EXCEPT AS A READER, NOT THE 
REMOTEST PRIVATE RELATION TO THEM. 


Uf ft 


f 
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\1 £ tlcr UlliJ^ 


„ y««» H W*' ^ ' x 

■j^^crM" **}& \ 
*■■^1/ Wfi* 

■fL,,v. 


// 

^ 1 n ki <n 


his slightly twisted shadow falls across every page of the 
pseudonymous works, and because they are all part of his 
grandiose plan to deceive his readers into the truth, that is 
to say to communicate a 
subjective truth indirectly. 


In fact, Kierkegaard’s pseu- 
donymous works don’t com- 
municate any objective 
truths at all, not even any 
concepts. Ratherthan 
being knowledge, they are 
anti-knowledge. This is 
because knowledge, as 
Kierkegaard construes it, is 
always abstract, 
and existence is always 
concrete. 


As Kierkegaard’s wayward ^ 
disciple Jean -Paul Sartre says. 


KIERKEGAARD STEALS LANGUAGE 
FROM KNOWLEDGE TO USE IT 
v AGAINST KNOWLEDGE, y 


tk Capk, 

- A 




Kierkegaard’s works are forms 
of non-knowledge that mas- 
querade as knowledge at the 
same time that they indict 
knowledge. Kierkegaard’s words 
self-destruct before our eyes. 
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They have an Escher-like 
quality. They lead us 
nowhere but back into our 
own selves. Sartre says 
that Kierkegaard uses 
objective concepts “regres- 
sively, so that the self- 
destruction of the lan- 
guage necessarily unmasks 
the one who uses it.” For 
example, the very title of 
Kierkegaard’s book The 
Concept of Dread is a 


paradox, for accord ing to 
him, “dread” (or “anxiety,” 
as another translation has 
it) is not a concept, rather 
it is “the non- conceptual 
foundation of all concepts.” 
(If the first dread, Adam’s 
dread, and the first sin, , 
Adam’s sin, are identical,., 
as Kierkegaard holds, and if 
Adam’s sin is that of dis- 
obediently eating the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge,)^ 
the'S’ail knowledge [concep- 
tual thought] is grounded 
in dread.) Kierkegaard’s 
pseudo-concepts force us 
away from our own con- 
cepts — back into our own 
freedom, and into our own 
subjective truths. 






As Sartre says, “Reading Kierkegaard, 
I climb back as far as myself. I want 
to catch hold of him, and it is myself I 
catch. This non-conceptual work is an 
invitation to understand myself as 
the source of all concepts.” 
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UBJECTIVE 





Fragments (1546), which has become a sort of 
Bible of existentialism. In this work, written under 
the pseudonym of “Johannes Climacus,” the dis- 
tinction is drawn between OBJECTIVE and SUB- 
JECTIVE thinking. 
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think objectively m to ran® 

think the universal. Objective | \ . / - -j P 1 T jjjjTfl i j " T 

thought can only grasp that 

which can be universalized. A I j fH | J JjHjjjjj 

sentence like, “This book is r? TT^ 

green,” is to be analyzed so: We [jJjJWj \\[ ( j f| 1 M il 
point at an object and catego- ITM** 411 ’' . ... ''Tr^ > l ^ r i 

rize it in terms of universal con- . 1 . 1 jijr 1 ' ; 1 ' ; J ; _-.L ' 

cepts, “!3ook,” and “Greenness.” 1 /// / / ' 

As in Plato’s philosophy, to “ : 

think the book is to elevate it from the unintelligible world of par- 
ticulars to the intelligible world of general concepts. The book’s 
particularity cannot be thought, because thinking is always 
abstracting the general from the particular. Kierkegaard radical- 
izes Plato. If only that which can be conceptualized can be 
thought, then “existence” cannot be thought, because it is always 
concrete and never abstract. 



Existence is a “surd” which 
is left over when all analy- 
sis is complete. It is the 
unanalyzable residue which 
is simply “there.” It is, says 
Kierkegaard, like the frog 
you discover at the bot- 
tom of your beer mug after 
you have finished your beer. 
The “concept” of existence 
is a paradox, which we 
encounter especially dra- 
matically when we turn to 
our own existence. 
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/aTT 

/'A-'nen I am / I 
done saying lmde . 

everything that Ro6E * T 

, . , , ^tch. 

can be said about irJ * toi 

myself (my name, — 

where I was born, what my 
ancestry is, what my job is, 
where I live, how I feel, etc.), 
there is still something left 
over — MY EXISTENCE. My 
existence cannot be 
thought, and it is not suf- 
ficient simply to point at 
it, as in the case of the green 
book. 


I'M A NUCLEAR EN61NEER. 

1 GRADUATED Sum* Cu!*\ 
LAUDE. I UK£ To Ski , READ 
ROBERT BROWNING, AND BlRJ>- 
fr/ATCl j. I LIVE IN SAUSALjTO 

\N A touoNHouSE wrrU A VIEW. 






My existence must be lived. 
It must be existed. But 
thinking and existing are 
not the same (even if 
Descartes did say, “I think, 
therefore I am”). Existing is 
a form of DOING, not a 
form of thinking. Yet 
it is a form of doing f 
which must be relat- l ^ 
ed to thought. 

(Unthinking action is not 
Kierkegaard’s solution.) The 
question is, what is the 
nature of this paradoxical 
thinking-and-doing which 
Kierkegaard advocates as 
his solution to the problem 
of existence? The kind of 


thought that is essentially 
related to doing is what 
Kierkegaard calls “SUBJEC- 
TIVE THOUGHT,” and this 
idea leads to his notorious 
claim: 

IS ) 


SUBJECTIVITY 



Let’s 

examine 

this. 
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Caxsa.r crossed 
Rubicon ih f9 B-C. 


t 


OBJECTIVE TRUTH - the emphasis is on the WHAT 


The opposite of subjective truths are objective truths. These 
are the truths that can be abstracted from reality, concep- 
tualized, and tested — for example, the truths of science, 
mathematics, and history. In each of these cases there are 
objective, external criteria to which we appeal when we ques- 
tion the truth of a claim. We can say that individual people 
are in the truth if what they assert is true. Here, Kierkegaard 
says, the accent is on tjie_WHAT T jaot on the HOW. These 
truths, however, are existentially indifferent.^hat is to say, 
nothing in your life would ra^icalty^cflange if you discovered 
that one of these “truths” was false. 


(If new research established 

that Caesar did not cross 

the Rubicon in 4 9 3.C., 

or that “force” does it — ■ — a=:1 

M/SSI SS/PP/ 

not equal mass times ftlVEtf 
acceleration,” or even AL—^rr 
that there is something J*' 41* 
fishy about the foun- 
dations of mathematics, 
you would not behave 
much differently, and you 
certainly wouldn’t become a ^ c " 
different person.) 


luHAT ! ? 
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SUBJECTIVE TRUTH - the emphasis is on the HOW 


“Subjective truths” on the other hand, are “truths” for which 
there are no objective criteria to which one can appeal, and yet, 
for Kierkegaard, they are the most important kind of truths, In 
their case, the emphasis is on the HOW rather than on the 5 

T"hese are existential truths, in that they are essentially 
related to one’s existence, that elusive “surd” which is always 
there. These truths are not about objective facts, but about val 
ues, and about the grounding or foundation of values. ~~ 

Kierkegaard holds the skepti 


NO *IS“ IMPLIES 
AN "OUGHT , 


i\icr i^cgaara noi^s tne skeptical view (which 
he probably got from reading the eigh- 
teenth century Scottish philosopher DAVID 
HUME (1711-1776) that no moral claim can 
ever.be grounded in objective fact. (You can 
prove that torturing babies causes them 
pain, but you can’t prove that it is morally 
wron g to torture babies.) 


uiheeE exactly 

~ ( IS 7H£ iMnoiAL 

- V V MrtT ? A 


Yet Kierkegaard recognized that values, moral 
religious, and aesthetic, were essentially relat- 
ed to our idea of selfhood. 



DEClSIVfNfSS 
I N HER.ES )H 
SUBJECTIVITY 


i you truly believe (as 
opposed to merely saving 
that you believe) that God is 
love, or that causing unneces 
sary misery is wrong, or 
that beauty must prevail, 
then these beli efs wi ll be 
ex pressed in your actions . 

(This is what Kierkegaard 
meant when he said that here 
the accent is on the how. ) And, 
according to Kierkegaard, if you 
change your beliefs concerning 
issues like these, not only will 
your behavior change, but you will 
become a different pereon. In a 
significant sense, you are your 
values since your selfhood is the 
wellspring of your actions. 


ONLY /M 
SUBJECTIVITY is 
THERE DECISION 
To SEEK 
OBJECTIVITY IS 
TO BE IN 
ERROR 


decision and action axe motivat- 
ed bv yalues. not bv factsj No 
Tact by itself can motivate an 
action. A fact can be the pretext 
for an action only in the context 
of values. 



As 

Kierkegaard 

says: 
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Yet, in some respects, even 
facts are determined by values. 
The facts that reveal them- 
selves to the person motivated 
by Christian values are differ- 
ent from those that reveal 
themselves to the person moti- 
vated by the value of 
pleasure, and those 
that reveal 
themselves to 
the political 
revolution- 
ary are dif- 
ferent 
from 
those 
revealed to 
the conser- 
vative. (Think 
of the famous 
figure now known 
as “Wittgenstein’s 
duck/rabbit.” My attitude 
toward the figure is what caus- 
es it to reveal itself as a duck 
rather than as a rabbit.) 
Kierkegaard would have us rec- 
ognize that we are the authors 


of our worlds and have us 
assume responsibility for that 
authorship, recognizing that it 
derives from values that we 
have chosen. Paradoxically, 
Kierkegaard refuses to assume 
responsibility for his authorship 
of the idea that we 

must each assume 
responsibility for 
our author- 
ship. That is 
because 
the idea 
itself is a 
subjective 
truth that 
camot be 
communi- 
cated direct- 
ly. When 

Kierkegaard lib- 
erates the idea 
from his own authorship 
and places it in a circle of indi- 
rect communication it becomes 
a possibility that each of us 
can realize and appropriate for 
ourselves. 




follows from all 
of this that we can 
never justify the most 
basic strata of values 
that make up our lives, 
hence we can never 
be certain that 
we have chosen 
Z' “the right values.” 
\ J This means, among 
other things, that 
there is no such thing 
as existence without 
risk, and that existence at 
its very core must be experi- 
enced as anguish or dread by every sensitive soul. 

This, then is the grounding of values that concerns subjec- 
tive thought. The subjective thinker cannot have her own 
existence as the object of her thought. When something is 
the object of thought it is abstracted from experience and 
conceptualized. Only that which has been terminated and is 
complete can be objectified. But the experience of existence 
is one of open-endedness 
and incompleteness. In fact, 
the experience is as much of 
something negative as it is 
of something positive. 

Kierkegaard says that sub- 
jective thought is negative 
thought. This is because 
subjective thought pon- 
ders the “nothingness 
that pervades being.” 


'V.oVj 
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he phrase “nothing- 
ness pervades being” calls 
attention to the tenuous- 
ness and elusiveness of 
existence. This tenuousness 
is expressed in the thought 
of the possibility of death 
at any moment.” 

Kierkegaard’s obses- 
sion with death 
seems morbid to 
some people. 


E3ut there is some philosophy here 
and not just psychopathology. That 
philosophy may be seen in a story 
that Kierkegaard relates in the 
Postscript : two men meet on the 
streets of Copenhagen and one 
invites the other to dinner. The 
prospective guest accepts the invi- 
tation, saying, “You can count on 
me quite definitely.” As he walks 
away, a tile blows from the roof and 
strikes the man dead. Kierkegaard 
seems to find this story to be hilar- 
ious. One could laugh oneself to 
death over it. But after mocking 
this man who makes an absolute 
commitment in the future and who 
was snuffed from existence by such 
an insignificant thing as a gust of 
wind, Kierkegaard concludes that he 
has been too harsh on the chap. 
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v *ure!y he could not have expected that the fellow respond to the 
invitation saying: “You can count on me, I shall certainly come; but I 
must make an exception for the contingency that a tile happens to 
blow down from a roof and kills me; for in that case I cannot come.” 
But in fact, that is exactly what Kierkegaard expects, if one grasps 
deeply (“with inwardness” as Kierkegaard calls it) that one can always 
correctly add to every sentence one utters or thinks the rider, 
"However, I may be dead in the next moment, in which case I cannot 
attend,” then one has discovered one’s death as a subjective truth, 
and one is in a position to order one’s pri 
orities accordingly. 


I HoP £ IVE 
6oT mV VE 
Oh! straight 


Perhaps it will no longer seem 
so important that one’s socks 
be without holes, or that one’s 
shirt matches one’s jacket. This 
individual will be able to make 
decisions that are the result of 
concentrating attention on 
human existence as it is lived, 
neither in the past nor in the 
distant future, but in the now. 

Kierkegaard’s goal is not to 
cause us to shiver in terror at the discovery of the tenuousness of 
existence, rather he hopes that by facilitating the discovery of our 
death as subjective truth, he can help us to discover our lives. 
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It is actually possible to 
live one’s whole life out- 
side oneself, it is possi- 
ble to live purely in 
terms of ritualized for- 
mats and social roles, 
and never come in con- 
tact with the truth of 
one’s own subjectivity. 
But Kierkegaard does 
everything possible to 
prevent that tragedy, 
the tragedy of the man 
“who woke up one day 
and discovered he was 
dead.” 

Much of the existentialist literature influenced by Kierkegaard’s philos- 
ophy also concentrates on the discovery of existence as a subjective 
truth. Merseault, the protagonist of Albert Camus’s (1913-1 960) 
novel. The Stranger, has never truly lived 
a day of his life, yet he finally dis- 
covers his life in the shadow of 
the guillotine. The night before 
his execution for a murder 
he cannot recall commit- 
ting, Merseault violently 
throws a priest out of his 
prison cell. This is the 
first human act he has 
ever performed. He goes to 
the barred window and 
smells roses in the air. He has 
never smelled roses before. He 
sees the moon over the frame of the 
guillotine, and he stares at it. He had 
never looked at the moon before. Suddenly, and for the first time, he 
lives. The fact that he will die tomorrow does not matter. He has lived. 
Not everyone can say as much. 






In another scene in the 
same film the knight, who 
is playing chess with 
Peath, goes into a church 
and reveals to the confes- 
sor his strategy for 
defeating his adversary. 
The robed confessor pulls 
back his hood, revealing 
himself as Peath, and he 
thanks the stunned knight 
for the revelation. 

Antonius Bloch, who now 
knows for certain he will 
die, grabs the bars of the 
priest’s cell. He stares in 
horror at his own clenched 
fist, then slowly begins to 
notice the veins and mus- 
cles in his taut wrist, and 
says out loud to himself, 
“This is my hand, I can 
move it, feel the blood 
pulsing through it. The sun 
is still high in the sky, and 
I, Antonius Bloch, am play- 
ing chess with Peath.” 
Again, this is the 
Kierkegaardian message. 
The positive — existence — 
can only be understood by 
an acute awareness of the 
negative — the “nothing- 
ness which pervades exis- 
tence.” 
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y^Jo, according to Kierkegaard, these kinds of 
existential insights, along with moral and reli- 
gious values, are “subjective truths” in that there 
are no objective criteria to establish their validi- 
ty, and, to be made valid, they must be approprit 
ated by the individual, internalized, and reflected 
in ones decisions and actions. Subjective truths 
are not pieces of knowledge, rather they are ways 
of arranging knowledge and activating it. These 
“truths” are grounded not in some facts about 
the external ^orld, but in the discovery of the 
evasiveness, the tenuousness, and the uncer- 
tainty of life, that is to say, in the nothingness 
of existence. This discovery must be made by 
each individual for herself or himself alone. 
Kierkegaards pseudonymous authorship, with its 
“indirect communication,” is meant to facilitate 
this discovery. Kierkegaard calls it “deceiving his 



reader into the truth 


' APPARENTLY THE EXISTENTIAL " 
INSIGHT CAN COME TO ONE LIRE A 
V BOLT ROM THE BLUE. S 


At one point in his book 
Either/Qr. Kierkegaard’s 
pseudonymous writer says to 

■ his reader, if you reach the point 

that is the moment of decision, 



« 





His famous dictum, perhaps the 
most famous in Western philos- 
ophy, “I THIN if, THEREFORE I 
AM,” is the proclamation of the 
absolute certainty discovered in 
one’s own consciousness. 

Everything else 
s suspicious. 


he discussion of subjective and 
objective truths may have left the 
impression that only subjective 
truths are philosophically problem- 
atical for Kierkegaard, while objec- 
tive truths are straightforward. Rut 
we see that even so-called objective 
truths are fraught with problems 
when we turn to Kierkegaard’s treat- 
ment of the famous guest for certainty 
of RENE' DESCARTES. Descartes (1596- 
1650), the father of modem philosophy, fou 
that claims of knowledge about the external world were unreliable 
unless they could be grounded upon some 

absolutely certain foundation. Using a method 
of doubt summarized in the motto, “de 
omnibus dubitandum est” (“everything is to 
be doubted”), Descartes concluded that 
everything could be doubted except 
consciousness. 





rm WIDE 
AWKE 


X=(iY-llY * [20 ‘~s}-1!< 3 +2} 

DiVIDETi BY ITSELF ANT nusm 
T>Oi*jN THE To i LET 


You can t trust common 
sense — our ordinary way of 
thinking about the world— 
because it is impossible to 
prove for certain at any par- 
ticular moment that you are 
not dreaming instead of being 
in a waking state. 


You can’t trust the 
information brought in 
through the senses, 
because “the senses 
are known deceivers.” 


CARTESIAN DREAMS 

You can’t trust math, 
because you can’t prove that 
reality as you conceive it has 
not been constructed by an 
all-powerful “evil genie” as a 
system of undetectable 
mathematical errors. 


THE EVIL 

GENIE 

INVENTS 






WE ARE IN DIRECT CONTACT WITH THE CONTENTS OF OUR OWN MINDS. AND 
IN INDIRECT CONTACT WITH THE CONTENTS OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


DIRECT 


INDIRECT 


But the one thing you can 
trust, accord ing to Descartes, 
is the certainty of your own 
consciousness, because every 
time you say to yourself, “I 
THINK” (or “I 
am think- 


THt NIC 


ing”), you 
are 

right — 
even if the 
senses deceive, 
even if you are in 
a dream state, 
even if you are in 
a world created 
by a malevolent 
demon. The very 
effort to doubt 
the proposition 
ends up proving 
it, because 


EVFM If I f\to 
dtceiv£d bt you in 

EVERY 0TH0> ujAy IF 1 

Tllllll/ #< Y 1 A/» * I ^ ^ yyj 


DAMN/ 

Hff A/A. 



“doubting” is a form of “think- 
ing.” What makes conscious- 
ness certain for Descartes is 
its immediacy. It present itself 
DIRECTLY to the thinking sub- 
ject. It does 
not pass 
through any 
medium that 
S’ might contam- 
l inate or fal- 
* sify it. Not even 
an evil genius 
could get between 
the subject and her 
consciousness. So 
any sentence that 
does nothing but 
express conscious- 
ness as it is experi- 
enced is necessarily 
true. 


Such a sentence is, 

‘I THINK, THEREFORE I AM.” 
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THE CIRCUITOUS ROUTE TO THE EXTERNAL WORLD 


Upon the certainty of consciousness and selfhood (which are 
identical for Descartes), he is able to build a complicated 
deductive system that allows him to conclude finally that objec- 
tive truths about the external world can be found in the science 
of mathematical physics (of the type that he, Galileo, and in 
the next generation Isaac Newton practiced.) 

Out Descartes would be quick to A C w,wir ? A 

admit that scientific knowledge JU*, 

of the world is only as good as Cj $ 1 1 nm 

the foundation on which it rests, c r 

namely, the certainty of con- ^ | m ' c f 

sciousness. Out at least this ~ j I -*“V’ 

foundation was unassailable, /*\ 

Descartes believed, as did most j (S I t . 

philosophers for the next 200 

yoa rs. S 


Nevertheless, Kierkegaard 
assails it, in a book ironically 
titled, De Omnibus Pubitandum 
Est (1042-43) written pseudo- 
nymously, once again under the 
name of Johannes Climacus. 




A STRUCTURE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS 
FOUNDATION. 
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We have seen that Pescar tes believed 


himself to have overcome doubt by dis- 
covering the immediacy and certainty of 
consciousness. “Johannes Climacus” 


argued that there is neither immediacy 
nor certainty in consciousness, 
Johannes says: /'rnnrs 


Carnot consciousness then remain in 
immediacy? ...If a man could naf speak, then 

he i wulM remain in immediacy Immediacy 

is actuality. Speech is ideality. Consciousness 
IS opposition or Contradiction. The moment I 
express reality the opposition is thane. The 
possibility op doubt then lies in Consciousness 
ujhose very essence is to be a. kind of 
Contract icti on or opposition- It is 
produced, by. and itself pro duaes. duplicity. 




Z<5BJSAT!0N. 
ACTIMC/7Y. 
REALITY. 
k^LcJHAT IS- 
1 \C0NCR 


LUORfrSV 
Possibility.)/ 
ideality. /\ 
UJHAT IS m/Yfi y* 
ABSTRAOVv r 


CONSCIOUSNESS 


CONCIOUSNESS HOLDS 
TOGETHER SETS OF 
CONTRADICTIONS 


What does this complicat- 
ed assertion mean? It 
means that there could 
be immediacy and cer- 
tainty in sensation, but 
this immediate certainty 
would disappear as soon 
as the experience is 
expressed in thought or 
language. For thought and 
language are not the same as 
reality. They are opposed to 
reality. They are reality’s “other.” 
To think of something or to name 
it is to oppose it with otherness. In 
consciousness, that which [s (actuali- 


ty) is confronted by that which js not (possibility). To think, 

“this is a door,” is to be conscious of it as something that could 
be open, or that could be locked, or could imprison me. It is some- 
thing that was open, is not now open, but that MU be open later. 
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)o consciousness is the collision between actuality and possi- 
bility, between what is and what is not. Consciousness is then a 
form of opposition, of “doubleness” Kierkegaard points out that 
the word “doubt” is also etymologically related to doubleness. 
(This is true in both Danish and English.) He concludes that con- 
sciousness, far from being a form of certainty, is a form of uncer- 
tainty. Far from overcoming doubt, as Descartes believed, con- 
sciousness is a form of doubt, because in consciousness, that 
which is is in question — de omnibus dubitandum est. 


What Kierkegaard is stress- 
ing here is the uncertainty of 
all thought — uncertain 
because unstable. What the 
old Greek philosopher HERA- 
CLITUS (c. 470 S.C.) believed 
to be true of the world — that 
it was in a constant state of 
flux, that “you can’t step in 
the same river twice” — 
Kierkegaard believes to be 
true of consciousness. 


We can fail to know this only 
by choosing not to know it, by 
being in a state of what Jean- 
Paul Sartre calls “bad faith.” 
The reason for choosing not to 
know it is clear enough. It is 
because there is a kind of ter- 
ror in consciousness. Sartre 
has been most impressed with 
this aspect of Kierkegaard’s 
theory of consciousness. 



HERACLITUS: YOU CAN T STEP IN THE SAME 
RIVER TWICE 
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Sartre says that consciousness is “an impersonal, monstrous 
spontaneity... a vertigo of possibility,” and he adds, “consciousness is 
terrified by its own spontaneity.” He goes on to say that for the per- 
son who does not deceive himself or herself in this respect, all the 
guardrails of social certainty and stability collapse. Kierkegaard and 
Sartre see the complacent, self-satisfied bourgeois inhabitant of 
Copenhagen and Paris, respectively, as living a kind of inauthentic life. 

Kierkegaard’s analysis ulti- 
mately leads him to justify a ==f2 ^ 

certain kind of religious thought, 
an option that Sartre thinks is no^ 
longer open to us. Kierkegaard’s / 
argument runs something like ^ 

pliat is tft; positiss, ft is ' 

belief that sustains thought and holds the world together. 
Nevertheless, belief understands itself as uncertain, as not justified 
by any objective fact. 


A person sustains the relation- / 1 
ship between consciousness and ^ 
the world through an act of belief. \ ^ <5 
A complete failure of belief, that is, "" 
the maximizing of doubt, would lead to 
the kind of madness that is the conse- 
quence of Descartes’ radical doubt (De 
omnibus dubitandum . . .) taken to its 
logical extreme. 


i‘m m SURE if T iJ e J ES ^ 

AN exTEKNAL WORLD. 

1 CAN'T TELL IF fFl 
DREA/WIN6- MAYBE THEM 


AN EVIL 

genie. 


S/lNTfl CLAUS* 
Easter bunnY ? 
tooth-fairy? 
external world? 



truths” about the 

IoRlD? / world are grounded in belief, not in 
^ certainty. That belief can be a naive, 

)/ unquestioning, childlike pre-philosophical 
belief, but at some point Kierkegaard seems 
to feel, everyone comes to suspect his or her 
* naivete — that is to say, begins to phi- 

^N^losophize. Then there are only two possi- 
V ^pilities. Either one flees into bad faith 
\ (that is, pretends not to suspect) or 
^ one comes to the realization that normal 
states of consciousness are more like reli- 
gious states of consciousness than we had 
realized, — _ 


in that, rather than 
being states of cer- 
tainty, both are 
composed of a 
strange mixture of 
doubt and belief. 


'1 Believe in 
ME FATHER THE 

SON. AND T HE 
HoLY SHoST / 


l BELIEVE IN the 
TABLE. THE CHAIR. 
AND THE COFFEE 

\ cvr y 



The religious paradox, of the guardrails,” as Sartre calls it, 

would-be disciple who said to or of what Freud calls “the psy- 

Jesus, “Master, I believe. Help chopathology of everyday life.” 
thou me in mine unbelief,” now It is perhaps best expressed in 
becomes a paradox of everyday the fiction of Franz Kafka, par- 
consciousness. It is the ticularly in his story of 


consciousness. It is the 
recognition of this 
paradox in the 
Kierkegaardian y 


account of 
conscious- 
ness that 
subverts 
the smooth, 
comfortable 
smugness 
of everyday 
life, revealing 
a hidden kind 
of terror, not 
just in the world, 
but in conscious- 


YE GoOS/ 1 CooLb 7 Van 
/WT<? A HmAW BBNG/ 


‘K.,” the man who 
could become a 
cockroach, and 
j who did. There is 
a madness at 
the heart of 



overcome the 
madness and 
the doubt. Yet 
even belief, 
taken to its 


m extreme form — 
f religious belief — is 
itself a form of mad- 
ness and doubt, but one 


ness itself. It gives ness ana ao ui?t, pus < 

centrality to the experience of which literally has, for 
“the collapsing of the Kierkegaard, a saving grace. 
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lAerkegaarde theory of conscious- 
ness leads directly to his theory of 
dread, or anguish,” as the newer tranS' 

S lation has it. (Here, we’ll use the old 
station. Even though “anguish” 
-ymologicaily closer to the 
lish “ Angest, ” the phenomenon 
t Kierkegaard describes seems 
better designated by the 
term, “dread.” This is because 
whatever else 


But ther£-*5 norms 

PH YSICALLY wrong 
'UJITH You. ^ 


PRECISELY . 1 


is, it is 

jj I II a form °f f ear ^at one expe- 

TT| -/x riances in the pit of one’s 

stomach.) His theory 
^ appears in a small book enti- 
: ' Tied The Concept of Dread , written in 1g>44 and 
published under the pseudonym Tigilius Haufniensis or “Watcher of 
the Marketplace” (Copenhagen=“marketp!ace” in Panish). This 
book purports to be a psychological deliberation 
on the problem of original sin, in which Vigilus 
Haufniensis tries to reconstruct 
Adam’s mental state before the Fall. F\ 

According to Vigilius, pre-lapsarian (/jT\ 

Adam is in a state of innocence, s 

which is a state of peace and \ 

repose, but lie is also in a state 

of dread. What is the object of 1 

Adam’s dread? It is nothing . It is .pP-Cd flUtP 

no thing . It is his own freedom P (fw'u 

that Adam dreads, for Adam 18| f ' ' 1 \y ) ^ 

dreads possibility. He dreads ij? 

that which is not, but which may 

be. He dreads what he may do, what he is free to do. 
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When God pro- 
nounces the prohibi- 
tion against eating 
the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, this 
prohibition induces a 
state of dread in 
Adam “because the 
prohibition awakens 
in him the possibility 
of freedom.” 
Kierkegaard defines 
dread as freedom’s 
appearance before 
itself as “possibility.” 
But freedom, accord- 
ing to Kierkegaard, is 
never only possible. 

As soon as it is sus- 
pected, it is actual. 
Dread, then, is the 
fear of freedom. Says 
Vigilius, “However 
deep the individual 
has sunk, he may 
sink still deeper, and 
this mav is the 
object of dread.” 







have all experienced the phenomenon that Kierkegaard 
talks of here; sometimes we experience it as pathology. Driving 
along a narrow road on a rainy night, ar\Y\o)jed at an oncoming 
cars bright headlights, the thought flits through one’s mind, “ I 
could drive right into him.” This “I COULD” is freedom, and it is the 
object of dread. One fears the monstrousness of freedom. There 
is nothing to prevent me from driving into him, nothing but mys elf. 
Or, as Sartre says, while walking along a steep mountain path, we 
may fear slipping on loose ground and falling into the chasm, but 
we also fear throwing ourselves into it. This fear is dread. This is 
right in line with Kierkegaard’s point, who says: “One may liken 
dread to dizziness. He whose eye chances to look down into the 
yawning abyss becomes dizzy.” The yawning abyss here is one’s 

own freedom. 
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We must add to all this Kierkegaard’s more technical defini- 
tion of dread: 


DREAD IS A S Y/A PATHETl C 

antipathy AND AN ANTIPATHIC 
5Y/nPATHy 



That is, dread is the desire for what one fears and 
the fear of what one desires. Once Adam knows he 
can disobey God, he desires to do so, and he 
dreads his own desire, because he knows that as a 
free being there is nothing but himself to stop him 
from sinning. 
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Kierkegaard tells us that consciousness 
of the future expresses itself as dread. This reveals another 
sense in which the object of dread is nothing. The future does 
not exist. It is nothing. And 
yet, unlike the past, which 
is solid and unchangeable, 
the future, 

my future, must still be 
created, by me, in my 
freedom. I create my 
future through my every 
choice and decision. I 
must even create mvseif 
in the future. As Sartre 
says, “I await myself in 
the future. Anguish is the fear 
of not finding myself there.” 

Dread is the fear of the awesome 
responsibility of self-creation. It 
is a rear of freedom. The alternative of dread is not inno- 
cence, for there was dread even in innocence. The alternative 
is inauthenticity, Sartre’s “bad faith,” 

Co aix)FAW a ^ rom a choosing not 

V THERMAL j ^ free. But of course, this is the 
y one choice we cannot 

^ make. As 

tL ME ?) Kierkegaard says, 

A / Not to choose is 

y also to choose; and 

Sartre says, “We 
x. feif 4 are condemned to 
i \ be free.” 
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//X Ve talked about dread and anguish. Now we must look at 
another bleak topic — DESPAIR. Just as Kierkegaard’s obsession 
with death seems morbid to many of his readers, so do the very 
titles of some of his books seem loaded with negativity — books 
with names like Fear and Trembling. The Concept of D read, and The 
Sickness unto Death . It is quite definitely the case that 
Kierkegaard concentrated on the dark side of human experience, 
but he had his reaeone, some of which may have to do with pereon 
al pathology, but some of which were deeply philosophical. 







Kierkegaards 
obsession with 
abnormal states 
of consciousness 
derive from his view 
that so-called “nor- 
mality” disguises the 
true significance of 
what it means to E3E, 
and that when one has 
been pushed to the very 
edge of existence, one has 
a perspective providing a 
deeper insight into human 
reality. With this notion in mind, 
we turn now to some of 
Kierkegaard’s ideas in his 
The Sickness unto Death 
(1349). He begins the book 
with a tremendously compli- 
cated paragraph: 


MAN IS SPIRIT. BUT WHAT IS SPIRIT? SPIRIT IS THE 
SELF. BUT WHAT IS THE SELF? THE SELF IS A RELA- 
TION WHICH RELATES ITSELF TO ITS OWN SELF... MAN 
IS A SYNTHESIS OF THE INFINITE AND THE FINITE, OF 
THE TEMPORAL AND THE ETERNAL , OF POSSIBILITY 
AND NECESSITY, IN SHORT, IT IS A SYNTHESIS. A 
SYNTHESIS ISA RELATION BETWEEN TWO FACTORS 
SO REGARDED, MAN IS NOT YET A SELF 


Was Kierkegaard joking here, as 
Woody Allen seems to suggest in 
his comment on this passage? 


THE CONCEPT BROUGHT TEARS TO MY EYES. MY 
WORD, I THOUGHT, TO BE THAT CLEVER! (I'M A 
MAN WHO HAS TROUBLE WRITING TWO MEAN- 
INGFUL SENTENCES ON "MY DAY AT THE ZOO. ") 
TRUE, THE PASSAGE WAS TOTALLY INCOMPREHEN- 
SIBLE TO ME, BUT WHAT OF IT AS LONG AS 
KIERKEGAARD WAS HAVING FUN? 


Perhaps. P>ut Kierkegaard’s 
jokes are philosophical jokes 
meantto be taken seriously. 
Let us plunge into this joke’s 
murky depths. 
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We find that the self (or “spir- 
it”) is the act of relating two 
opposing poles, which 
can oversimply be 
called “body” / 


(This is the materte 
tion to the problerr 
and it has 
ural Ci 
“se 


/ FINITE 1 

notone / TEMPO RALx-- 

that 

takes NECESSARY 

Pla “ t . \ BODY 

automata \ 

ca I ly once \ SELF 1 SI 

and for all, \ 
rather it must \. 
be constantly 01 

performed if selfhood — - 

is to be maintained. The 
attempt to establish the syn- 
thesis is like Aristotle’s 
attempt to achieve “the golden 
mean” in moral action. One can 
err by being too much attract- 
ed to the idea of body-as-self. 


the ( 

TEMPORAL' 


NECESSARY 


BODY 


SELF= SPI 


the 

INFINITE 


o 



the 

ETERNAL 


the 

P0SSI8LE 


SOUL 


:r 


RIT = FREED0M 

n 

att 
the id 
as-self. (T 
Descartes’ solutioi 
problem of the self 
“monasticism” as 
consequence.) 

For Kierkegaard, 







one must 
recognize the 
self as both 
body and soul, 
and one must 
will the 
combination. 
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Kierkegaard now adds to his already complicated definition of the 
self: 



Such a. lef'w fed, constituted relation 
is 'the. human self, a. relation which 
relates itself to its awn self an J in 
relating itself ' to its own self relates 
itself to o^^thar 


So we see that there are two rela- 
tionships to be sustained: one 
between body and soul, and one 
between the self and “another.” 

Kierkegaard is clearly basing his 
thoughts on the famous analysis of 

the self put forth by G.W.F. HEGEL (1760-1631), a philosopher 
who both deeply influenced Kierkegaard and deeply offended him. 
(In fact the “joke” in Kierkegaard’s definition of the self that we 
looked at is a joke on Hegel, for Kierkegaard is parodying Hegel’s 
abstruse and para- 
doxical language.) In 
a chapter of his 
Phenomenology of 
Spirit (1607) called 
“Lordship and 
Bondage, ” Hegel had 
said, 
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Self-consciousness exists in itself and for 
itself, in that, and by the fact that it exists 
for another self-consciousness.” For Hegel, 
the self exists only by virtue of being recog- 
nized by the Other. The lord exists as lord 
only because he is seen as such by the 
bo]ndevr]an and the bondsman becomes 
bondeman because he is seen as such by the 
lord, so they each constitute each other’s 
being. 


e& 



(For Kierkegaard, marriage would be just such a defining 
relationship to the ethical. He could have coneecvated him- 
self to Regina Olsen, thereby establishing an ethical seif. 
Instead he coneecrated himself to God.) 


Kierkegaard also sees 
the seif as constituted 
by the Other. There is 
one form of selfhood— 
the religious self — that 
is constituted by a 
commitment to God, 
and another form of 
selfhood — the ethical 
self — which is consti- 
tuted by a commitment 
to humanity, or to a 
specific human being. 


For Hegel, this fact sets up 
a complicated dialectical 
system of mutual depen- 
dence and antagonism 
between the two. 



The achievement of a Kierkegaardian selfhood is even more 
complicated than it has been described here, involving as it 
does choosing one self in one’s historical, cultural, and geo- 
graphical condition, with one’s own genetic endowment (with- 
out conceiving oneself as a mere product of these condi- 
tions — that is, as a victim of them). No surprise that most 
people despair of achieving true selfhood. The Sickness unto 
Death is mainly about the many forms that despair takes on. 
We will briefly inspect a few of these forms. 


Despair is the oppo- 
site of “willing to be ( "farotent °F despair is precisely 

. . V Tt'S hoT To be able die, 

that self which one 

truly is.” This is what he calls 
“the sickness unto 
death.” It is not that 
despair leads to bodily 
death, rather despair 
longs for death. 
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The person who despairs, 
despairs of becoming the 
self he (potentially) is, so he 
wishes to become nothing. 

He despairs “because he 
cannot consume himself, 
cannot get rid of himself, 
cannot become nothing.” 
Therefore, he is consumed by 
a death-wish, but usually 
this death-wish is uncon- 
scious. There are degrees of 
despair running the gamut 
from unconscious despair to 
the most acute conscious- 
ness of despair. And, 



Kierkegaard says, “the more 
consciousness, the more 
intense the despair.’ 13 ut the 
good news is, the more 
intense the despair, the clos- 
er at hand is the solution. 



UNCONSCIOUS DESPAIR 


CONSCIOUS DESPAIR 



Unconscious despair is 
one in which the individual 
identifies herself with 
something outside her- 
self, therefore her destiny 
as a self is controlled by 
a whim of fate. 


I WANT Tc 
BE CAESAK/ 


K)0, 1 MEAN ^ 

reauv be ChESAt 


This form of despair 
producee an empti- 
ness. “There is a blind 
door in the background 
of his soul, behind 
which there is nothing.” 


DESPAIR AT THE COSTUME PARTY 





Conscious despair is 
more sophisticat- 
ed. B>ut a person 
who is con- 
scious of his 
or her despair 
may have a 
false concep- 
tion of the 
condition. The 
false conception is 
knowing that one 
despairs but think- 
ing that others do not (and despairing over that fact as 
well.) The true conception is knowing that despair is a human 
condition and recognizing oneself in that condition. 


Conscious despair incorrectly conceived is the despair of 
introversion . In this case, behind the blind door “sits as it 
were the self and watches itself employed in filling up time 
with not willing to be itself.” This form of despair may be that 
of a Hamlet, who, incapable of action, hires actors to perform 
the action that he himself should perform. 



TO PEE OR NOT TO PEE, ] 
THAT IS THE QUESTION A 


This allusion becomes 
even more pertinent when 
we realize that, accord ing 
to Kierkegaard, the 
biggest danger here is 
that of suicide. Here the 
unconscious death-wish 
becomes conscious. But 
the possibility of survival 
is found in the fact that 
the despair begins to 
become passionate, and 


THESE THMs 
TRUE OF WE, So THEH 
MUST BE TRUE OF ytw 


(The masculine ) [~ 
pronoun “he” is being \\ 
used here because this \ 
is all clearly ' 

Kierkegaardian autobiog- 
raphy. He has passed 
through these stages 
of despair, and he gen- * 
eralizes from his case 
to that of the whole 
human race.) 


/ JF YOU HAm'T HM> 
/ WSE temVM. 
EXPERIENCES, THERE 
. MUST BE SOMETH 
\ UiRQNS (JUfTH RbuJ 


where there is passion, 
there is the will to live. If 
the individual passes 
through the suicidal cri- 
sis, if he has rejected 
suicide, he has willed 
existence. Whose exis- 
tence? His own. He wills himself, but he does not believe his 
self-realization is possible, so he despairs. 
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This form of despair merges into the 

next and last form, which 

Kierkegaard calls the despair .... 

of defiance. Now rather X'M NOT GOING- 

than being resigned to his “Jq IT 

despair, the individual is miK/m/ip c / Mi/fo/Lgr 

offended by it. His pas- 1 hwff\OKb . 

si on turns into a » 

demonic rage. He \ 

becomes his torment 

and his fury. His self- 1 i 1 

hood passionately crys- 

tallizes around them. At ^ rSF 

last he has a self that he ^ 

has willed, but it is a “demonic 
self.” In his rage, he becomes the 

fight against the offending forces. But this is a fight that in 
fact he does not want to win. “He rages most of all at the 
thought that eternity might get it into its head to take his 
misery from him.” This is a battle he cannot afford to win, 
because he js the battle against the forces of alienation. If he 
wins his battle, he loses his self. He is no one. 



(to) 



But this demonical self 
in its rage has been 
this is my Miser'A driven close to the 
You'd Zette£ Nor I precipice, therefore 

do f 1 ° the p° s5ibili - 

ty of what 

Kierkegaard calls “the 
leap” — a leap into 
true selfhood. To witness the 
actualization of this possibility, 
we must study Kierkegaard’s 
conception of the three kinds of 
selfhood. 
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THE THREE SPHERES OF 

Existence 


Kierkegaard divides humanity into three 

possible modes of existence: 

i a ** A 




"the 

aesthetical," 








I 

a 




* ^ 


The 
Aesthetic 
Sphere 





SIR, you 
m ill 





■because Kierkegaard believed that aestheticism could 
not really provide a true form of selfhood, rather it was a 
form of ALIENATION from selfhood, he spent a great deal of 
time describing it, diagnosing it, and prescribing medica- 
ments for it. These analyses of the aesthetic realm are car- 
ried out by Kierkegaard’s pseudonymous personae, most of 
whom are themselves aesthetes. (Obviously this is an 
aspect of Kierkegaard’s method of ironic indirect communi- 
cation.) Some of these aesthetes are well aware of their own 
plight, while others are only capable of great insight into the 
weakness of their fellows, but blind to their own failings. 
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Just as the aesthetic 
realm represents a step in 
a hierarchy, it is 
itself hierarchical, \ 
with the most sophis- \ 
ticated (hence sick- ft 
est) aesthete at the 
top of the scale. 

The lowest rungs 
are occupied by 
the completely A Yj 

uncouth — in vjj 

today’s world per- rx. 
haps the “couch- 
potato” sitting in 
his undershirt 

with a can of ___ 

beer in 
hand in 
front of 
the tele- 
vision 
watching 
his sec- 
ond 

Sunday 
afternoon 
football game. Neither 
Kierkegaard’s sophisticat 
ed aesthetes nor 
Kiekegaard himself have 
anything but disdain for 
this fellow. 


This species of animal life 
ismsurely not the fruit of moms 
desire and woman's lust Like all lower 
forms of life, it is marked by a high 
degree of fertility and mu! Tin lies end 
t&sslu. It is inconceivable that natuf< 
should require nine months to produce 
Such beings; -they ought rather to 


be turned 




A bit higher up on 
the scale are those 
who inhabit the busi- 
ness world. (They are 
“aesthetes” because 
their idea of “the 
good” is the pleasure 
produced while 
engaging in a clever 
business deal.) But 
they hardly fare bet- 
ter in the estimation 
of the pseudonymous 
writers, one of whom 
says: 



OF ALL RIDICULOUS WINGS, IT SEEMS TO ME 
WE MOST RIDICULOUS IS TO BE A BUSY MAN OF 
AFFAIRS, PROMPT TO MEALS AND PROMPT TO 
WORK. HENCE WHEN I SEE A FLY SETTLE DOWN 
IN A CRUCIAL MOMENT ON THE NOSE OF A 
BUSINESS MAN, OR SEE HIM BESPATTERED BY A 
CARRIAGE WHICH PASSES BY HIM IN EVEN 
GREATER HASTE, OR A DRAWBRIDGE OPENS 
BEFORE HIM, OR A TILE FROM THE ROOF FALLS 
DOWN AND STRIKES HIM DEAD, THEN I LAUGH 
HEARTILY. 
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(Kierkegaard has a thing about falling tiles!) 


OH W* 

\ W&T 





Finally, there are the aria- 
tocratic hedonists whose 
cultivation of aestheti- 
cism sets them off as 
being high above the 
other groups. I3y far the 
greatest part of 
\ Kierkegaard’s analysis 
of the aesthetic realm 
focuses on the top 
\ rungs of the hierarchi- 
\ cal ladder. There are 
several 

reasons for this. 


First, his natural elitism prevents 
him from making a sympathetic scrutiny of the unso- 
phisticated. 



Furthermore, he correctly 
realized that the unsophisti- 
cated were not his audience. 
He would not be read by 
them. 


Third, most of 

Kierkegaard’s insights are I ( F 

drawn from self-analysis, /> it 
and he was well aware V r J 

that he was in imminent \m 

danger of losing himself J||fr , V djT' \ 
to the temptations of / -yjjSV 

refined aestheticism, ' 

Hence, his work in this field is 

not just descriptive, but confessional and of 

great urgency to Kierkegaard personally. 
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What all forms of aestheticism 
have in common, from the most 
boorish to the most refined 
manifestations, is that they are 
governed by what Freud would 
later call “the pleasure principle,” 
the pursuit of pleasure and the 
flight from pain. 


X CALL IT THAI 

because that's 

UjHAT IT IS. 






Hence, “aestheticism” is a form of 
hedonism. 

People who find themselves in 
the aesthetic realm have their 
lives governed by the principles 
of sensuousness. This is so 
whether one’s idea of fun is 
stuffing oneself with chocolate donuts and getting drunk on 
cheap wine, beating a business competitor out of an account, 
or discussing a fine point of a Shakespearean sonnet. 



The result of being guided 
by the pleasure principle, 
whether consciously or 
unconsciously and 
whether in its crude or 
refined form, is that one 
is never in control of 
one’s self. The aesthete’s 
life is governed by exter- 
nal contingencies and 
arbitrariness. 
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Furthermore, aesthetes never achieve a truly human form of 
existence, because they are guided by the same principles 
that motivate amoebas and slugs. Pleasure and pain are, 
after all, fundamentally biological in nature. It is true that the 
more refined is the pleasure, the more “spiritual” it seems to 
become, but for Kierkegaard, this spirituality is only an illusion. 
In fact, the evolution of the aesthete from crassness to 
sophistication is based on the realization that pleasure must 
be transformed into a form of consciousness rather than 
remain mere physical titillation. The sophisticated aesthete 
realizes that the pursuit of pleasure itself becomes boring, 
but he (“he” because Kierkegaard’s aesthetes are always 
male) tries to solve this problem from within the aesthetic 
sphere. He does so by creating a world of exotic bohemian 
sensuality of the spirit. The aesthete does not yet recognize 
that boredom is actually a manifestation of despair. 


bA 




were 


One of Kierkegaard’s anonymous aesthetes makes the 
following observation: 


“boredom is the root of all evil. The history 
of this can be traced from the very begin- 
ning of the world.The gods were bored, so 
they created man, Adam was bored 
because he was alone, and so Eve was cre- 
ated. Thus boredom entered the world and 
increased in proportion to the increase in 

population. Adam 
. bored alone; 


and Eve 


and Cain and Abel 
were bored en famille: then 
the population of the world 
increased, and the - 

peoples were bored en / £ SN f jherb ANYTHING 
masse . To divert to do ? 

themselves they con- >S "-A — -^EE — 

cewed the idea of CO) 

constructing a Ej w SwL— ✓ 

tower high enough to ' — ' 

reach the heavens. 

This idea is itself 
as boring as the 
tower was high 
and constitutes Q 
a terrible proof 
of how boredom 
gained the upper P,^ 
hand.” 




Kierkegaard’s sophisticated 
aesthete concludes: 


There are the unsophisticated 
bores (“the mob, the crowd”) 
who bore others. And there are 
the sophisticated bores (“the 
elect, the aristocracy”) who 
bore themselves. The sophisti- 
cated form of boredom has 
DEATH as its natural con se- 
quence: these aristocratic 
aesthetes “either die of bore- 
dom (the passive form) or 
shoot themselves out of 
curiosity (the active form).” 


all meN 
ARE BORES.. 




GENTLEMAN FARMER 


To avoid the boredom to which 
the pursuit of pleasure usually 
leads, the aesthetic author of 
the above passage prescribes 
what he calls “the Rotation 
Method.” This method will allow 
you to create your own world of 
pleasure. To do so, you must 
avoid friendship, love, marriage, 
business, commitments of 
any sort, and intense plea- 
sures and pains. You per- 
form certain acts that 
allow you to create your 
own unpredicted pleasures. 
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You badger sentimental people, you fall in love — not with a 
woman, but with the idea of a woman — that way, if she dies, 
you won’t be affected. (In fact, you’ll be better off!) “You go 
to see the middle of a play, you read the third part of a 
book.” You remain outside of life, a spectator and a manipu- 
lator. This way you will rescue freedom from necessity and fill 
your life with cunning little surprises that, with good luck, 
will keep you from being swamped by life’s tedium. 


Nevertheless, the more frenzied is the pursuit of the rota- 
tion method, the more despairing the aesthete becomes, 
and the closer he comes to suicide. In his journal entries we 
discover a bitter cynicism, a world-weariness: 


CW0A1P 


' oucHJ \ 

BO^ THAT 
\u /AS FUN/) 




"There are well-known 
insects that die in the 
moment of fecundation. 
So it is with all joy; life's 
supreme and richest 
moment of pleasure is 
coupled with death." 



Here we eee that Kierkegaard links sexual pleasure, the most 
extreme and sought-after pleasure, with death. Like Freud, 
seventy-five years later, Kierkegaard seems to have discovered 
that the secret of the pleasure principle is a death wish. This 
discovery constitutes an absolute indictment of aestheticism. 


If one lingers in the aesthetic sphere after 
having seen the pleasure principle for what it 
is, cynical apathy can be the only result. 
Kierkegaard’s jaded hedonist writes: 



I do not Care for anything. 

I do noi care to ride, for fne 
exercise is too violent- I do not 
care to walk, walking is too stenuous. 

T do not care to lie down, for 1 should 
either have to remain lying, and l do 
not care to do that, or X shoal d ha/e 
to get up ay# in, and I do not care 
to do mar either. Sum mo samrrafm 
I do not care at all 





The last line of this “ecstatic lecture,” as Kierkegaard calls 
it, repeals another layer of meaning behind his skirmish with 
the aesthetic mentality. 
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Perhaps the 
conclusion of 
the “lecture” is 
not the sum 
and substance 
of all philoso- 
phy, but for 
Kierkegaard it 
is the sum and 
substance of 
all Hegelian 
philosophy. We 
have already 
mentioned 
that the meta- 
physics of _ 

George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel had deeply influenced 
Kierkegaard. Hegel had the uncanny knack of evoking hostile 
attacks from those whom he most influenced. This is par- 
ticularly true of his most famous “disciples” Karl Marx and 
Soren Kierkegaard. The very titles of some of Kierkegaard’s 
works are parod ies of Hegel, who, upon completing his theo- 
ries, believed that most all philosophical problems had been 
solved by what he called his “System.” He did, however, 
admit that there might be a few loose ends which needed 
to be tied together, but he supposed that such could be a 
accomplished in a short postscript to his System that 
would be written by his disciples. 
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In response, Kierkegaard writes his Philosophical 

Fragments, which, ratherthan being 

systematic philosophy in the 
Hegelian style, is frag- 
mentary philosophy; then 
he writes a postscript to 
the Fragments that is 
exactly four times longer 
than the book to which it is 
a postscript. This book, as 
we have seen, he titles 
Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript . The implication 
concerning the “short, sys- 
tematic postscript” to 
^ Hegel’s philosophy is obvious. 



Similarly, Kierkegaard’s book Either/Or parodies Hegel’s philoso- 
phy. Hegel had claimed to have discovered an error in the tradi- 
tional logic that had been set forth in the third century 13. C. by 
Aristotle. According to Hegel, Aristotle’s LAW OF IDENTITY 
(A=A), his LAW OF NON-CONTRADICTION (not both A and not-A) 
and the LAW OF THE EXCLUDED MIDDLE (either A or not-A) had 
all misconstrued reality. The implication of these laws, Hegel said, 
was that everything in reality was static and black and white. To 
the contrary, according to him, reality was in flux and consisted 
of constantly changing hues of gray. Hegel wanted to replace tra- 
ditional Aristotelian logic with a new dialectical logic according to 
which the traditional laws of logic were subverted. The Principle of 
Identity was wrong because everything was always more than 
itself. The Principle of Hon- Contradiction was wrong because 
everything is both itself and not itself. The Principle of the 
Excluded Middle was also wrong; Hegel replaces the “either/or” 
with a “both/and,” thereby allowing a multiplicity of possibilities 
that were excluded by Aristotelian logic. 
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Bee \ des bein^ concerned with the problem of boredom, the 
sophisticated aesthete was also concerned with the problem 
of freedom. The difficulty derives from the fact that the indi- 
vidual is forced to live in society, yet the demands that soci- 
ety places on the individual cause a loss of freedom. From the 
earliest moments society requires that the individual struc- 
ture his or her behavior within certain more or less rigorous 
parameters, that he or she play typical behavior ROLES. 

XI UJANNA P Lfyy^) 


f /FINE, VoU CAN be a phot a THIEF. A NEUkOSURGEoN' 
r I a son, a ti6Ht-ropg uiALkcR. a mi bomber, a lion ' 
\tam9K, ok pkesiden t 0 f rue united stat es. \y 

UAtTTiTTii ~I N 1> C- ) 

V K\N&-ARouNb- ) f 

X the- R osy. X 





There are professional 
roles, familial roles, char- 
acter roles, and roles 
within roles. These roles 
are all typical ways of 
doing things. Most of 
them are socially useful, 
because they are agreed- 
upon formats for human 
interaction that elimi- 
nate misunderstanding, 
violence, and social col- 
lapse into anarchy. 


my roli is 
redistribute 

OF THE ooEALTH 


m 
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However, there are some 
roles that are socially 
dysfunctional or patho- 
logical. Any one person 
inhabits many roles 
throughout the course 
of even a day (the 
salesperson, hus- 
band, father, chess- 
player, church dea- 
con, member of the 
PTA). Sometimes 
these roles are 
superimposed one upon 
the other, sometimes they overlap at 
the edges, sometimes they are contradictory. There are 
rules, conventions, procedures and formats for almost anything 
we can conceive of as a human 
action. Any activity that cannot be 
so analyzed appears irrational or 
even insane. (Yet irrationality and 
insanity themselves have certain 
typical components. Even unpre- 
dictability is predictable.) If the 
behaviorists were to be delighted 
by this discovery, Kierkegaard 
was horrified by it. It seemed to 
empty the word “self” of mean- 
ing. Poles are a kind of protec- 
tive armor, but what do they 
protect? What if there is nothing inside 
the armor plating? We would like to think that the self is 
like an artichoke, whose layers of armor protect a “heart.” 
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E3ut what if the self is more like an onion, which 
has no heart? Is the self, like the onion, just the 
total of its protective coats? The aesthetic 
young author of the first volume of Kierkegaard’s 
Either/Or (1345) countered this problem by 
furtively slipping from role to role in the most 
unpredictable manner (as did young Kierkegaard 
himself) thereby the aesthete hoped to achieve 
freedom, which he equated with lack of pre- 
dictability. For this, he was severely chastised by 
Kierkegaards spokesman for the ethical realm, 
Judge Wilhelm, who accused the aesthete of flee- 
ing from the very freedom he claimed to seek. 



ed than the self of the average 
too was exhausted in his roles. 


The aesthete’s self had been 
splintered into a multiplicity of 
mutually exclusive roles that, 
even though they were unpre- 
dictable, were nevertheless still 
dictated by society. The aes- 
thete had deceived himself into 
believing that he was protecting 
and nurturing a self behind those 
roles. In fact, his self was nothing 
but a series of grotesque, invert- 
ed images in a broken mirror held 
up to social reality. The aes- 
thete’s self was more complicat- 
person, but the aesthete’s self 


Judge Wilhelm admonishes his aesthetic friend: 

Lice is a, masouerade , you 
f explain, and for you, ihi s is inex- \ 
/ haustibilc material for amusement and \ 
/ So far, no one has succeeded in knowing 
/ you; for every revelation you make is alu/ays 
/ an illusion,... f 'our occupation consists in 
preserving your hiding-place, and mat you 
succeed m doing t cor your mask is the most 
enigmatical of all. In fact. uou aff. 

\ nothing: you are merem si relation 
\ to others, apd m/Hst, fj?it are ypu , 

\ arc by virtue of this relation. J 




Here we see the main problem of aestheticism, the fact that it is 
simply a perverse form of role playing. The aesthetes self is noth- 
ing but a series of meaningless masks, and even though the aes- 
thete dons them as protests against society, they are still the 
creation of society. 



Judge Wilhelm continues: 

“Do you not know that there comes a midnight hour when 
everyone has to throw off his mask? Do you believe that life 
will always let itself be mocked? Do you think you can slip 
away a little before midnight in order to avoid this? Or are 
you not terrified by it?. . . 

Or can you think of anything more frightful than that it 
might end with your nature being resolved into a multiplicity, 
that you really might become many, become, like those 
unhappy demoniacs, a legion, and thus you would have lost 
the inmost and holiest thing of all in a man, the unifying 
power of personality.” 
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The reference to the 
demoniacs is an allusion 
to the possessed man in 
Luke &: 32-37, who tells 
Jesus that his name is 
“Legion,” and whose devils 
Jesus casts into a herd of 
swine, which then, in a mad 
frenzy, plunge headlong 
into a lake and are all 
drowned. 

Like that unhappy herd, 
the aesthete’s personality 
has been splintered into a 
disuniting force that 
allows these roles 
to cohere. Hence, 
the schizoid aes- 
thete has no 


If the aesthete has no self, how 
can he get one? Kierkegaard tells 
him, “CHOOSE THYSELF!” But 
how is this to be done? First of 
all, this act of choosing oneself is 
possible for the aesthete only 
when the rising tide of despair 
brings the individual to the 
“Either/Or,” that explosive point 
where he passionately wills to be 
his true self and recognizes that 
such a wish entails willing the 
extinction of his old, sick self. 
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It is at this volatile moment of near derangement that 
one can make “THE LEAP” E3y the sheer force of his pas- 
sion, the individual rips himself out of his old form of exis- 
tence (aestheticism), and by losing his self, gains his self. 
For the first time in his miserable life the individual 
JUDGES himself from some 
perspective other than 
that of narcissistic 
hedonism. 


(It is for this reason 
that Kierkegaard makes his 
spokesman the ethical 
judge.) As a result of the 
negative judgement he 
must pass on his old 
self, the new self begins 
to be constituted. 


1 FIND You 

GUILTY 

AS CHARGED 
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Judge Wilhelm writes: 


% ei+Jier/frr does not in the 
first Instance denote the choice 
between good and evil} it denotes the, 
choice mh erebu one chooses goad and 
evil/ or excludes them, flercthe oaesticn 
is under cohat determinant’s one 'would 
Contemplate the whole of existence and 
Would himself live, . . . for the aestheiica l 
is not evih but neutrality. ... It is, there 
fore, not so much a auesfion op choosing 
between w/llinp the good or evil, as of 
choosing to will, byr by if) is in turn t 
rne good and fhe evil arc posited. 



The choice that Kierkegaard’s Judge Wilhelm 
describes here is not the selection of some partic- 
ular ethical code: it is a more basic decision: 
whether to hold oneself responsible to an ethical 
code at ail. 


THE ETHICAL 


THE AESTHETIC 


This primordial moral decision is the X that marks the transi- 
tion from the aesthetic realm to the ethical. Once one makes 

IT , one has passed into the ethical, 

— -- ^ 1 ones selfhood can crystallize 

^ wvcs> be n£ ) around the Either/Or. Of course, this X 

tw* Ja ^y \ cannot remain abstract. It must be 
\ 1 consummated with a particular com - 

H JSL 1 fitment, but despite Kierkegaard’s 
pitrl 1 P Greo 'oa\ radical Christian commit- 
I ment, there is nothing in his charac- 
K ij \ I terization that requires that this 
VjJ 1 decision be exclusively Christian 
m Therthan l^ntian, utilitarian, 
^ = ^ === \ Buddhist, socialist, anarchist, or 
\ ) 1 humanist. Any one of these would 

i ^ _ 1 be a consistent consequence of 

L — — — " The initial ethical choice that 

Kierkegaard requires as long as it fulfills these two 
imperatives: a commitment to self-perfection, and a commit- 
ment to other human beings. (Or 
perhaps to one other human / 
being, such as Regina Olsen. / \ ^ 

Judge Wilhelm just happens to be / . ^ ^ I 

married, and in Either/Qr he r^r- / \ 


\ 




ries on a long discourse on the 
virtues of marriage that is so 
idealized and so boring that it 
could in fact only have been 
written by someone who was 
not married.) 




V* 

o \ 


r v \' 
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Once one h as taken “the leap” that is, made the fundamen- 
tal choice, then one is the project that follows from that 
choice. One has truly CH05EN ONESELF. The individual’s 
roles will no longer be fragmented, rather they will cohere by 
virtue of the fact that one’s moral commitment will be 
expressed in each of these roles. Of course, one must still 
live in a society among other humans, therefore to a certain 
extent one’s roles will still be socially dictated, but the self 
will be freely expressed even within the confines of the deter- 
ministic social system. Also, any of the roles that are 
incompatible with one’s moral commitment will be discarded. 



CAN ONE BE A CHRISTIAN 
AND A USED CAR SALESMAN? 


G-OOo 

NEiCHBon 

ED'* 

Piuir 




Let us return to 
Judge Wilhelm one 
last time as he 
explains what is 
to be gained by 
“the choice.” 


Thtf choice if self is decisive 
for the content of the personality, 
through the choice the personality 
immerses if self in the fhinj chosen j 
and tohen ft does not choose it 
withers awatj in consumption. j 


The picture that emerges is 
the following: The X that was 
the passionate decisiveness 
of self-judgement and that 
was the criterion of the ethi- 
cal personality becomes the 
focal point around which the 
whole personality crystallizes. 


Take a look at this diagram 


Letters (a) through (h) symbolize the kinds of choices 
open to the aesthete: (a) either to breakfast on 
shredded wheat or (b) on puffed wheat; (c) either to 
write a poem or (d) go to the shore; (e) either to dress 
formally or (f) wear a T-shirt, and so on. Y represents 
the decision to remain morally neutral — that is, to 
remain in aestheticism, and it is a decision, either con- 
scious or unconscious, that is presupposed in deci- 
sions (a) through (h). 




X stands for the 
archetypal ethical 
choice, which, when 
made, predetermines all 
future choices as being 
choices that bear the 
unique mark of just 
that personality and 
not only of the role 
demanded by the par- 
ticular circumstance. 


Moreover, in a certain sense, every future choice will be 
an occasion for self-judgement. That is to say, every 
future situation will be a moral one. There will be no more 
moral neutrality. If the particular ethical stancetaken 
by the individual is Christian, then upon entering any 
social situation whatsoever the individual must ask her- 
self, “How shall Love be best served here?’ The individual 
will judge herself in each situation and at each moment 
as either “Guilty/Not Guilty.” Similarly, an individual who 
has chosen revolutionary Communism as her particular 
moral stance must ask, “How shall the Revolution be 
best served? How shall the human oppression of humans 
be combatted here?” And this person too will be 
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NA potto, 


C06H 


nwTE a 

I IA Fas 

\C06Nhc 



It might be objected that the Christian and the Communist 
will still choose between breakfast cereals, just as the aes- 
thete did, without these choices becoming “Christian” or 
“Communist.” But Kierkegaard’s point was that the aborigi- 
nal moral choice and its consummation in terms of a partic- 
ular ethical code created a whole human wor\d for the indi- 
vidual to inhabit and thereby defined all future situations as 
moral situations, so we might well ask here, would a true 
Christian or a true Communist, knowing that half the world’s 
population goes to bed hungry, allow herself the indulgence 
of choosing between shredded wheat and puffed wheat? This 
inference from Kierkegaards theory is justified despite the 
fact that Kierkegaard himself often indulged in choosing 
amon^ fine brandies and cigars. He was not always capable 
of exemplifying the radical consequences of his own views. 
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Perhaps this harshness 
was part of 
Kierkegaards strategy 
to bring his reader to 
Consider more seriously 
the religious sphere. In 
fact, Kierkegaard never 
really inhabited the ethi- 
cal sphere as he 
describes it. He did not 
marry Pegina. He later 
said that Either/Or . the 
book outlining the ethi- 
cal, “was written in a 
monastery.” 


Although Judge Wilhelm tells 
his aesthetic friend that the 
ethical involves a balance of 
the aesthetic, the moral and 
the religious, and despite his 
life being rather common- — 
place and even boring, 
there is nevertheless a 
certain harshness in 
Kierkegaard’s ethical 
realm. The individual is 
engaged in a constant 
self-scrutiny and self- 
judgement from which 
there is no reprieve. It is 
almost more than one 
can bear. And indeed, 
Kierkegaard talks about 
an “ethical despair” that 
eventually brings the indi- 
vidual to his or her knees. 


? o& 





But don’t think that the 


Kierkegaard’s religious 



views are subliminally 
spread across every 
page that he ever 
wrote. The most com- 
plete account of the 
religious sphere is 
found in his little mas- 
terpiece, Fear and 
Trembling (1043). This 
book, written under the 
pseudonym of 
Johannnes de silentio, 
purports to be an 
attempt to under- 
stand the biblical story 
of Abraham and Isaac. 
It is an intentionally 
unsuccessful attempt, 
for every interpretation 
Johannes tries to make 
fails. After many 
aborted efforts he 
finally cries out in 
despair: 


“leap” from the ethical 
sphere to the religious is 
an escape from harshness, 
Kierkegaard’s religious 
realm is often a stark 
landscape. 


ABRAHAM I CANNOT 
UNDERSTAND.' y 



In fact, his failure to understand Abraham brings Johannes to 
suspect his own intellectual capacities, because he notices that 
almost everyone else seems to understand the story perfectly 
well. (Kierkegaardian irony showing through again, of course.) Let 
us briefly review the pertinent aspects of the story of Abraham 
as told in Genesis 11-12. 


Abraham was a hereditary tribal leader of the 
Hebrews. Late in life he married his half-sister, Sarah, 
who was barren. When Abraham was seventy-five 
years old, God commanded him to take his people and 
begin a journey to a land that God would show him. 
God made a covenant with Abraham and promised 
him that Sarah would become the mother of a son who 
would be the father of a great nation. The years passed 
and Sarah did not conceive. Then when Abraham was 
ninety-nine and Sarah ninety, God appeared to 
Abraham again and renewed the promise. 





Sarah conceived and gave birth to Isaac. The 
circumcision and the weaning of the child were 
celebrated with great joy by Abraham, who 
loved his son. Then came that terrible night 
described in Genesis 22: 1-2, when Abraham 
was awakened in the 

night by the voice of . — JZTTllZTr ___ 

God, saying: ( — ^ 

1 I 

K for A burnt ommlZnT ° m m 


Without hesitation \ 
and telling no one, 
Abraham took Isaac, 
travelled with him 
three days through 
that lonely desert, 
placed the boy on 
the appointed altar, 
lifted the sacrificial 
knife and was total- 
ly prepared to make 
the fatal thrust 
when the Angel of 
the Lord 


stopped him, say- 
ing that Abraham had 
passed the test, and 
allowing him to sacrifice 
1 in Isaac's place a ram 
1 that was conveniently 
1 caught in a nearby 
1 thicket. So Abraham 
1 got Isaac back, 

, 1 returned to his people, 
and lived in blessed- 
r\ ness the rest of his 
pl days. 


Johannes de silentio First, Abraham is incomprehensible 
te stunned by thtei;^, because of his certainty. How can he be 

sure that he has correctly understood 



his mission? 


conceive of Abraham 
not as a mythical 
hero, but as a living 
man of flesh and 
blood. As such, 
Abraham is incom- 
prehensible, but 
more than that, he / 
is horrifying. He ' 
inspires in Johannes 
the “fear and trem- 
bling” of the title of 
Kierkegaard’s book. 


How Do X KNoUl 
IT u/ASN'T A 
NIGHTMARE? ^ 


HOu/ Vo X kNoul 
it wasn't my 

UNCONSCIOUS ) 
^ mind f 


HOW D o 1 

Know it 
was GoT>' 


MAYBE IT WAS' 
THE PASTK/1/nf 
SANDWICH 1 HAP 
BEFORE I WENT 
.To BED 


HouJ Do I 
KNooU 1 6 oT 
THE MESSAGE 
► RIGHT? A 


f HOUJ Do I 
KNOW IT 
WASN'T THE 
y DEVIL? , 


r MAYBE THE \ 
MESSAGE WAS 
SENT Jo TUB 
OoRoNS ADDRESS, 


Furthermore, Abraham is incomprehensi 



ble because of his power. Johannes asks: 



Finally, Johannes is perplexed and horrified by 
Abraham because Abraham’s act seems all 
too close to being an act of cr iminal insanity. 


Now, all those factors might constitute a very 
good reason for simply ignoring the story of 
Abraham and Isaac. 3ut Johannes cannot do 
this because it has always been considered as 
an exemplary case of faith (and Johannes is 
very interested in faith as a concept even 
though he himself is an unbeliever), and because 
we are told that "Abraham is the father of us 
all.” Johannes suspects that if he could some- 
how reveal the secret of Abraham, he would 
fathom the human condition. So he is obsessed 
with the story and horrified by it at the same 
time. That is, he “dreads” it in Kierkegaard’s 
sense — he has for it “a sympathetic antipathy 
and an antipathetic sympathy” 

Despite the impenetrability of Abraham’s case, 
it at least admits of a partial analysis, accord- 
ing to Johannes. He discovers that Abraham’s 
act is a “double-movement;’ a ’"movement of 
infinite resignation,” and a "'movement of faith.” 
The first is a negative element, in which 
Abraham gives up Isaac, and the s econd is a 
positive element in which Abraham gets Isaac 
back. The paradox for Johannes (and this is the 
paradox of faith) is that each of these ele- 
ments occurs at the same time in the same 
act. 








m 
\ % 


When Abraham 
makes the move- 
ment of infinite 
resignation (and 
thereby becomes 
what Kierkegaard 
calls “a knight of 
Infinite 

Resignation”) he 
loses everything. 

Al He has 

“renounced fine- 
ness” which 
means he has 
<&. renounced the 
world. He also 
seems to have 


^ obligations, and 

familial duties 

and love. He has renounced his position as a moral agent. 
When he takes Isaac into the desert and leaves Sarah 
behind, he has lost Isaac, Sarah, his past, his future, and 
his very self. (He has lost his self because at this point 
Abraham represents Kierkegaard’s “ethical self” so by 
renouncing morality, he renounces his self.) Furthermore, 
he is infinitely resigned to these losses. 


renounced soci- 
eta I rights and 
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Why would anyone ever want to make ouch a painful and diffi- 
cult move? What is to be gained by it? Kierkegaard says, 
“what I gain is myself. ..and only then can there be any ques- 
tion of grasping existence by virtue of faith.” And in a pas- 
sage that could be the touchstone of all existentialism, 
Kierkegaard adds: 

f Infiflffc. resignation is shirt n, 

/ toe xe&A about in the old, fable. The "t bfead \ 
/ is spun under fe^rS/the cUth bleached oufth 
tears, the shirt seton o/ith t ear*; ba t then too 
it is a. better protection th*n iron and s feel. 

\ The secret in life is that everyone / 

V must seu) it for himself. / 


From these passages it can 
be seen that the X that is 
the transitional movement 
between the ethical and the 
religious is in many respects 
identical to the X that is 
the transition between the 
aesthetical and the ethical. 
In each case, one assumes 
the “lofty dignity which is 
assigned to each man, that 
of being his own censor, 
which is a far prouder title 
than that of Censor General 
to the whole Roman 
Republic.” 
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IN EACH CASE, ONE 
GAINS A NEW SELF, BUT 
ONLY AT THE EXPENSE 
OF ONE'S OLD SELF. 


No surprise that in his own mind, Kierkegaard associates the 
story of Abraham and Isaac with the much-avoided passage in 
the New Testament: 



“3f a tip man conietb unto me anb batetb 
not bis oUtn father anb mother anb Unfe 
anb cljtlbren anb brethren anb sisters, 
pea, anb bis oltm life also, be cannot be 
nip btsetple.” 


(lube 14: 20) 


According to Kierkegaard, the 
act of infinite resignation 
is a purely private exis- / / 

tential project, and it / sid 
cannot be justified nor l the 
made comprehensible V 
within a social context. V. 
Indeed, one of the most disturb 
ing aspects of the story of 
Abraham emerges when 
Johannes asks himself this 
question: WHAT IS THE RELA 
TION OF ADRAHAM’S UNDER 
TAKING TO ETHICS, MORALITY 
AND LAW (all of which 
Kierkegaard calls “the uni- 
versal”)? Johannes 
answers in horror: 


Abraham's ojhoU a cHon 
stands in no relation to 
the Universal. ... By his £ 
he has overstt *ped the 
ethical entirely. 




DO <fOU LOVE ME'DAWy? 


YES, THOUGH I MAY 
HAVE TO SACRIFICE YOU 


Norar\am has annulled the \\ 
ethical for what he takes to \\ £ 

be a higher purpose. \\ * 

Kierkegaard calls this act of \\ a 

moral annulment a “TELE0L0(3I- & 

CAL SUSPENSION OF THE ETHICAL; \ p 
and there can be no moral justification u 
for such a suspension. “Abraham’s relation 
to Isaac, ethically speaking, is quite simply T 
expressed by saying that a father shall M 
love his son more dearly than himself.” 

Such a love is incompatible with being 
willing to kill one’s son, even killing him 
“SY VIRTUE OF THE ASSURD,” which, accord ing 
Johannes, was Abraham’s motivation. It is this 
that is so perplexing to Johannes de silentio. 
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He is not only perplexed; at times he is positively outraged. He 
says, “Abraham enjoys honor and glory as the father of faith, 
whereas he ought to be prosecuted and convicted of murder” At 
one stage of his analysis, Johannes suspects that the honor 
that Abraham enjoys in the popular mind is due to a common 
misunderstanding of the story. Many say of Abraham, “The great 
thing was that he loved God so much that he was willing to sac- 
rifice to Him his best.” 
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Johannes imagines a preacher^ 
who eloquently presents his flock ( f ^ 
with just such a mislead- y 

ing interpretation of 

Abraham. One of his lis- tl } 

teners is so moved by the f) jL/\ 

sermon that he returns \\ \ \ 

home and executes his jk I Jk — ^ 

son. The next ^ 

on the man’s 

empty pew, “0 abominable man, offscouring of society, what 
devil possessed thee to want The 

point, of course, is that this is precisely the attitude that 
the preacher should have had toward Abraham. For 
Johannes the question is whether faith can make it “a holy 
act to be willing to murder one’s son.” 


If not, Abraham is doomed. If so, we are faced with an irre- 
solvable paradox, and for Kierkegaard, faith was just such 
a paradox. Let’s move away from faith’s negative forerun- 
ner, “infinite resignation,” and look at the “movement of 
faith” itself. 
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According to Kierkegaard, at the same instant that 
Abraham made the movement of infinite resignation — and 
lost everything — he also made the movement of faith — and 
regained everything in a new way. Abraham thereby became 
“THE KNIGHT OF FAITH.” He believed God’s old promise. He 
believed that God would not require Isaac of him. This he 

... believed btj virtue of the absurd; for a 
there could be no question of human \ 
Calculation f and ir ouas indeed absurd j 
that God who required it of him should J 

the next instant ^recall the requirement. I 
We climbed the mountain. Even at ^Z 
the Instant the knife flittered 
he believed that God Would 

not require Isaac H e ■/ 

believed by virtue of ihe 
absurd; for all human ^ 
reckoning had long 
since ceased f 
function. 






# 
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H£$ CRAZV 

j 

you KNOU) 


WT... HE'S 
THE FATHER 
OF OS ALL/ 


MM, i 




So, it is Abraham’s absurd motivation that makes him unin- 
telligible to Johannes. The absurdity is not that Abraham 
believed that Isaac would be restored. [After all, Abraham 
had God’s promise.) The absurdity is that Abraham had 
already given up Isaac infinitely and yet at_ the same time 
he believed that he would not have to give up Isaac. 
Abraham believed two mutually exclusive ideas at the same 
time and acted on these contradictory beliefs in the same 
project. Abraham is not simply incomprehensible, he is mad! 
Johannes does not hesitate to call Abraham insane. 
“Humanly speaking, he is crazy and csmot make himself 
intelligible to anyone. And yet it is the mildest expression, 
to say he is crazy.” 
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however, the bare fact that Abraham is insane is not what 
astonishes Johannes. (Many people are insane, after all.) 
Rather, what is incomprehensible is that by virtue of his 
insanity, Abraham became the Father of Faith. There is an 
intangible dimension of Abraham’s madness whereby he 
establishes an absolute relation to God, and becomes 
great thereby. Johannes praises Abraham in his lunacy, 
saying: 
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Adopting a term from Plato, 
Kierkegaard calls Abraham’s con- 
dition “divine madness,” 
Kierkegaard, far from condemning 
Abraham’s madness, advo- 

^ cates it. Now, he does 

not advocate it 
because it is mad- 
ness, rather because it 
?/ is divine. Abraham may 
""j . be unintelligible to 

S his fellow humans, 
but he is not unin- 
telligible to God. 

-3 .. Abraham “speaks a 

divine language. . .he 
speaks with tongues’.” 


1 twi'J'r UND£R5T/^D 

A tOORB H£ 5 aKs . 


Some readers of Fear and Trembling, remembering 
that Johannes de silentio is not a believer, maintain 
that Kierkegaard is not serious when he calls 
Abraham’s condition “divine madness.” Rather, it is 
claimed, Abraham only appears to be mad from the 
point of view of the non-religious. Weil, Abraham cer- 
tainly is unintelligible to the non-believer, but is it 
really the case that Abraham’s fellow initiates in 
the religious realm understand him? 





Johannes de silentio, 
at least, vehemently 
denies it, and there 
is little reason to 
doubt that he 
speaks for 
Kierkegaard when 
he says: 


p Faith is this paradox,... 
the individual can not make 
himself intelligible to anutxriu 
?eofle imagine wk that "r he 
individual can make himself infell 
to another- individual in the same c 

J lut the one Rniaht of faith ca 
er no aid to -me other: Either 
individual becomes a Rnijhfoffc 
by assuming the burden of the 
v paradox, or he never hccanxs 
\ one In these regions 
\. partnership > 5 untfiinRabk. 


The knight of faith cannot communicate with his fellow knight of 
faith because only God can judge whetherthe knight’s madne ss 

is divinely inspired and not 

\ I r demoniacal. Behaviorally, the 
r \0 /y 1 *\\ I I two different types of lunacy 

appear the same. Kierkegaard’s 
I . “Knight of Faith” is indeed left 
' T- j 1 in “absolute isolation” on the 
K B I desert of Moriah. It is not sur- 

■ I prising, as one critic says, that 

I Kierkegaard’s severity has dri- 
ft r ven more people out of the reli- 

/) ' gious sphere than into it. f3ut 

/4— ^ r K^kegaard probably would not 
\ — mind. Anyone who could be dri- 
yf M V \ V\ ven 0U T of the religious sphere 

i — v by rhetoric alone did not belong 

\ r\f' \W Oy y^\ \ : there in the first place. 
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W wt about “Knights of Faith” in Kierkegaard’s time, or 

in our own? What would they be like? Kierkegaard surprises us 

(and defuses some of the explosiveness of his own radical 

doctrine) by having Johannes de silentio tell us that they 

cannot be detected. Perhaps every third person we see is a 

Knight of Faith, for all we know. For they blend right in with 

ever/body else. Who is the Knight of Faith? Perhaps, says 

Johannes, the postman, the shopkeeper, the tax collector, 

the teen-age girl next door. E3ehaviorally, they look just like 

everyone else. The difference is that they 

have already lost all worldly things to 

infinite resignation and gotten every- 

thing restored to them by faith. - /Onl 

They are in the world, but not 

of it. — Perhaps one of ^ __ 3 j 

them is even a cranky, r 3 J J \ \ 

eccentric writer named < — - — ^ ^ 

Soren Aabye Kierkegaard, ^ ilTX jtjtJ ! 

who has lost his true love, 

Regina Olsen, to infinite ^ /a 

resignation, but has jmLj J * 

absolute faith that she will £Uwr_\ itl 'ir J 
be restored to him “by 

virtue of the absurd.” X > ,/ fv A J 


IN THE WORLD, BUT NOT OF IT 
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If Kierkegaard believed that of himself 
when he wrote Fear and Trembling, he had 
abandoned the idea by the time he wrote 
in his diary, “If 1 had faith, I would have 
remained with Regina,” just as his direct 
attack on the frivolity and superficiality 
of the [banish Church in the last year of 
his life signaled the abandonment of his 
doctrine of indirect communication and 
of his view that the Knight of Faith could 
remain undetected in the crowd. When he 
passed out pamphlets in the streets of 
Copenhagen, Soren Kierkegaard, a true 
Knight of Faith, had sallied forth, and in 
losing, he won, just like that other Knight 
of Faith somewhere on the desert of La 
Mancha. 







cross-referenced 
in the glossary.) 
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Absurd, The. Kierkegaard’s religious hero, Abraham, acts 
“by virtue of the absurd” in that the reasons for his 
actions cannot be made intelligible. Abraham’s faith 
takes over when “reasonable” reasons run out. For 
Kierkegaard, all existential decisions are absurd, because 
they are activations of both freedom* and faith,* and 
these transcend all systems of rationality. [See Fear 
and Trembling .] 

Aestheticism. The life-mode of the person whose moti- 
vation is pleasure or sensation. (The term originates in 
the Greek word for “perception.”) For Kierkegaard this is 
a sub-human form of existence, because it is ultimately a 
biological form. Even its most sophisticated variations, 
which try to convert sensualism into spirituality, fail and 
lead only to boredom, despair,* and a death-wish. [See 
Either/Or .] 

Aesthetic Sphere, The. The whole world-view constitut- 
ing a framework of reasoning, perception, motivation, and 
socialization guided by sensualism. [See Either/Or .] 

Anguish. See Dread. 

Anxiety. See Dread. 


Bad Faith. As a technical philosophical term this phrase was coined by 
Kierkegaard’s wayward twentieth -century disciple Jean-Paul Sartre. It is a 
paradoxical attempt at self-deception in which one denies and unsuccessful- 
ly tries to flee from one’s freedom,* responsibility, and anguish.* 

Behaviorism. A twentieth-century psychological theory, based on the work 
of John Watson and his disciple B.F. Skinner, accord ing to which all accounts 
of human activity can and should be reduced to descriptions of bodily move- 
ments (“behaviors”). Kierkegaard’s work is fervently anti-behavioristic, 
because it maintains the importance of an inner life (“sujectivity,”* “inward- 
ness”) that may not necessarily be externalized. E.g., the “knight of faith”* 
is radically different from others, but this difference cannot be detected by 
observing the “knight’s” behavior. Of course, Kierkegaard’s enemies are not 
Watson and Skinner, whom he pre-dated, but G.W.F. Flegel, to whom 
Kierkegaard attributes the view that “the outward is the inward, and the 
inward is the outward.” 

Christendom. Kierkegaard’s pejorative term for that which usually passes 
as Christianity,* but which in fact is only its outward trappings, disguising a 
complacent and comfortable institutional falsification of true Christianity. 
[See Attack upon Christendom .] 

Christianity. Normally thought of as any of a number of variations of the 
religious doctrine that Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God, and that belief 
in his divinity, imitation of his life, and practice of his ethical code may result 
in a divine judgement granting 
eternal life. Flowever, Kierkegaard 
denies that Christianity is a doc- 
trine at all. It is for him a form of 
“spirit,” of “inwardness,” a “cure” 
based on an absurd* faith* that, if 
achieved (always by individuals 
alone and never by group action), 
guarantees a form of passionate 
selfhood and authenticity with an 
eternal consciousness. [See 
Training in Christianity .] 

ir. The opposite of faith.* 

A loss of hope that is a failure to 
will the self that one truly is. 

Kierkegaard calls it “the sickness 
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unto death ,” because it embodies a 
desire for self-annihilation. [5ee 

The Sickness unto Death.] 

Determinism. The view that there 
is no freedom,* rather that all is 
necessity. A view incorporated in 
3.F. Skinner’s behaviorism* and 
implicated in Karl Marx’s dialecti- 
cal* materialism (according to 
which there are laws of hist oty and 
economics that govern our lives) 
and in Sigmund Freud’s psycho- 
analysis (according to which much 
of our behavior is determined by 
unconscious motives that are not 
in our control.) Determinism is thoroughly rejected by Kierkegaard, who 
makes freedom his basic category. 

Dread (or Anguish or Anxiety, depending on the translation). A complex 
psychical category for Kierkegaard that is foundational of both conscious- 
ness and selfhood. It is the fear of one’s own freedom,* a fear of “nothing” 
(because one’s freedom is capable of making real that which is now non-exis- 
tent). It is also a “sympathetic antipathy and an antipathetic sympathy” — 
a desire for what one fears and a fear of what one desires. Namely, it is sin 
(especially In the case of Adam and Eve). [See The Concept of Dread .] 

Dialectic, The (or Dialectical). A term borrowed by Kierkegaard from G.W.F. 
Hegel according to which all individual ideas, objects, pereone, events and 
historical periods are defined by their relationship of opposition-and-depen- 
dency to their own “otherness.” The contradictory features of these rela- 
tionships are resolved by acts of “mediation” where the oppositions are syn- 
thesized into a cohesive unity. Kierkegaard has a love/hate relationship with 
Hegel’s “dialectic” (i.e., a dialectical relationship). He uses the notion contin- 
uously but rejects the idea of “mediation.” Oppositions always remain and in 
fact are presupposed by the idea of freedom* and choice (“Either/or”). Only 
commitment and faith* (“by virtue of the absurd”*) can overcome opposition. 

Divine Madness. A phrase Kierkegaard borrowed from Plato, who in 
Phaedrus has Socrates say, “the greatest of blessings come to us through 
madness, when it is sent as a gift of the Gods.” Kierkegaard used the idea 
of “divine madness” in his journals and in at least six of his books. Its most 
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developed presentation is in Fear and Trembling, where it designates the 
“madness” of the Patriarch Abraham, which is a form of faith* and is con- 
trasted with its opposite, demoniacal madness. 

Ethical Sphere, The. A whole world-view constituting a framework of reason- 
ing, perception, motivation, and socialization guided by a devotion to “the 
ethical,” that is, a passionate decision to judge oneself in terms of a univer- 
salizable* moral rule involving the quest for self-perfection and an absolute 
commitment to at least one other fellow human being. (One of Kierkegaard’s 
pseudonyms says, “Through her [Regina?] I feel sympathy for every man.”) 
[See Either/Or.] 

Existentialism. A term coined by Jean-Paul Sartre to name his philosophy 
of the mid-1940s, inspired by the writings of Kierkegaard, who is now often 
called “the Father of Existentialism.” A philosophy emphasizing radical free- 
dom, responsibility, self-creation, individualism, subjectivity, and commit- 
ment. Following Kierkegaard’s method of “indirect communication”* and 
“irony,”* many of existentialism’s practioners have also been novelists 
(Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Albert Camus, Miguel de Unamuno), playwrights 
(Sartre, Unamuno, Gabriel Marcel), or at least have prioritized poetic dis- 
course over philosophy and science (Martin Heidegger, Unamuno). Some 
great novelists have also been called existentialists (Fyoder Dostoyevsky, 
Franz Kafka). 

Faith. See Knight of Faith, The. 

Freedom. A key category in Kierkegaard’s philosophy. But there are com- 
peting ideas of freedom. There is freedom as the availability of genuine 
alternatives (“either/or”), which in turn presupposes the idea of freedom as 
possibility. Here, freedom is opposed to actuality (that which is the case) 
and to necessity (that which must be the case). But there is also freedom 
as passionate commitment to a principle that one chooses as one’s person- 
al law — that is to say, acting on the “either/or.” The aesthete’s* error is in 
seeking freedom exclusively in infinite possibility, which precludes freedom as 
commitment. By leaving all possibilities infinitely open, he abolishes his own 
“either/or.” [Bee Either/Or .] 

Golden Mean, The. Aristotle’s ideal in his search for virtuous action. The 
“golden mean” is a path of virtue found half-way between excess and deficit. 
E.g., in the case of the correct attitude in the presence of an enemy, the 
deficit is coviardf\ce and the excess is fool-hardiness. The golden mean in 
this case is courage. But this path of virtue is an experimental one. It can- 
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Knight of Faith, The. Kierkegaard’s term for the individual who has lost the 
finite world in an act of “infinite resignation* and has recovered it in a 
simultaneous act of faith, an act that is carried out by virtue of the 
absurd,* and thereby the individual has placed him or herself directly in the 
religious sphere.* [See Fear and Trembling .1 

Knight of Infinite Resignation, The. Kierkegaard’s term for the individual 
who has given up the finite world as a philosophical act of self-recovery. Sy 
giving up worldliness the individual who makes the move of infinite resignation 
destroys the world’s power over the individual and places him- or herself in a 
position of self-definition. A prelude to becoming a Knight of Faith*. [See 
Fear and Trembling .] 


Law (or Principle) of Identity, The. One of the three foundational principles 
of logic, accord ing to Aristotle, founder of the science of logic. “X (where X 
can stand for anything) is identical to itself.” “X=X.” E.g., “‘It is raining in 
Athens’ equals ‘It is raining in Athens’.” If the three foundational principles 
are false, nothing else can be true, according to Aristotle. Yet Hegel wants 
to abolish them, thinks Kierkegaard, and replace them with a new dialectical* 
logic. 


Law (or Principle) of the Excluded Middle, The. One of the three foundation- 
al principles of logic according to Aristotle. ( See also 

The Law of Identity* and The Law of Non-Contradiction*). According to the 
law of the excluded middle, “It is the case that either X or not -X. X v ~X. 
E.g., once we’ve agreed on the meaning of “Athens” and of “rain,” then 
“Either it is raining in Athens, or it is not raining in Athens.” No third possi- 
bility exists. 


Law (or Principle) of Non-Contradiction, 
The. One of the three foundational princi- 
ples of logic according to Aristotle. ( See 
also The Law of Identity* and The Law of 
the Excluded Middle*). According to the 
law of non-contradiction, “It is not the 
case that Y is true of X and at the 
same time Y is not true of X.” “~(X. 

~X).” E.g., “It is not the case that ‘it 
is raining in Athens’ and ‘it is not 
raining in Athens’ at the same 
moment.” 
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Leap, The. The moment of passion when one moves from one sphere of existence 
(e.g., the ethical*) to another (e.g., the religious*) by suddenly putting behind 
oneself one’s old self. This leap is performed “by virtue of the absurd,* “ because 
all the old criteria of rationality have themselves been left behind, Kierkegaard 
quotes an unidentified German poet: “ Ein seliger Sprung in die Ewigkeit ” — a 
blessed leap into eternity. 

Lutheranism. The Protestant religious movement based on the teachings of 
Martin Luther (14G3-1546), a monk who broke with the Catholic Church when he 
nailed his ninety-five theses to the door of the church at Wittenburg, demanding 
reform of the church, including abandonment of the system of indulgences, elimi- 
nation of ecclesiastical corruption, and punishment for abuses of church power. 
Ultimately, Luther denied the validity of the idea of the Papacy (denouncing the 
current pope as the Devil), abolished the hierarchy of priests, married a nun, and 
put vernacular translations of the Bible in the hands of the peasants. 
Lutheranism was the official Church of Denmark in Kierkegaard’s day, but 
Kierkegaard came to the conclusion that it had strayed far from the true 
Christianity.* 

[Gee Attack upon Christendom .*] 

Monasticism. The medieval solution to the problem of the temptations of the 
world. Individuals, becoming monks or nuns, would renounce the \Nor\d and remove 
themselves from it, remaining behind the high walls of monasteries of convents, 
often in remote locations, adhering to a strict order of discipline and devotion. 
This is not Kierkegaard’s solution to the problem of worldli- 
ness, and he criticizes it. His solution (at least at one 
point in his life) is the “double movement” of Faith and 
Infinite resignation.* The “Knight of Faith”* lives among 
other humans. Abraham returns to his village. 

Kierkegaard lives in an expensive apartment in 
Copenhagen. 

New Testament, The. A compilation of writings 
added to the Jewish Bible (viz., to the “Old 
Testament”) by the early Christian* 
church, comprising the four 
“Gospels” (Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John), the “Acts of the 
Apostles” (a description of the events 
that befell Peter, John, Gtephen and Paul 
after the crucifixion), the “Epistles” (letters of Gt. 

Paul to various Christian communities in the Mediterranean 
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basin), and the “Revelations of St. John 
the Divine” (prophecies of the end of 
time). The New Testament is believed by 
Christians to demonstrate that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Christ, i.e., that He is 
the Messiah prophesied in the Old 
Testament. 

Objective Truth. Truth for which there 
are public tests or criteria that can be 
applied identically by more than one per- 
son. E.g., the truths of mathematics, 
science, or history. Although objective 
truths are not completely objective for 
Kierkegaard (because all knowledge con- 
tains an element of belief), they differ 
from “subjective truths”* in that the 
emphasis of objective truth is on the truth of the content of the assertion 
rather than on the truth of the personal response to it. Kierkegaard accepts 
that there are objective truths (i.e., that math, science, and history are possi- 
ble) but insists that they are “essentially indifferent” to human existence. In an 
existential sense, they do not matter. [See Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript .] 

Pietism. A fundamentalistic form of Lutheranism* that stressed personal 
piety and an acute awareness of sin over doctrine and ritual. Kierkegaard’s 
father, Michael, was raised in this tradition. 

Religious Sphere, The. A whole-world view constituting a framework of reason- 
ing, perception, motivation, and socialization guided by a devotion to the divine. 
In Concluding Unscientific Postscript. Kierkegaard further divides this sphere 
into “religiousness A” (those features of religious life that all religions have in 
common ) and “religiousness 13,” a religion of paradox that is recognizable to the 
reader as Kierkegaard’s idea of true Christianity.* Religiousness “13” presuppos- 
es “A”, but not vice-versa. [See Concluding Unscientific Postscript and Fear 
and Trembling .] 

Surd. Originally from the Latin word surdus meaning “deaf,” designates an inex- 
pressable quality or an irrational residue. That which is still left over when all 
analysis is complete. Together with the prefix ab meaning “from” or “away from” 
producing “ab-surd,”* roughly, out of that which cannot be voiced or heard. 
Existence is for Kierkegaard a “surd.” 
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Subjective Truth. A private truth, a truth for which one can live or die. These are 
not truths about facts, but about values, or about the foundational categories 
that ground both facts and values for an individual. Here, unlike the case of 
“objective truth,”* there are no public criteria to which one can appeal, and subjec- 
tive truths cannot be communicated except indirectly (see also Indirect 
Communication*), because each individual must learn these truths individually 
from him-or herself. [See Concluding Unscientific Postscript .] 

Synoptic Gospels, The. The first three books of the New Testament* (“Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke,) where we are given firsthand, eye-witness accounts, one slightly 
differing from the other in detail and emphasis, of the teaching and activity of 
Jesus of Nazareth during the last four or five years of his life. They are quoted 
more by Kierkegaard than are other parts of the Bible, though he takes some of 
his inspiration from the “Epistles” of St. Paul and from the Old Testament. 

Teleological Suspension of the Ethical, The. The annulment of the universal * 
demands of ethics in the name of a purpose that is higher than these demands. 
Kierkegaard asks whether such a suspension of moral duty could ever be justified 
(since just such a teleological suspension of the ethical apparently was required 
by God of the biblical Patriarch, Abraham, the Father of us all). Kierkegaard’s 
paradoxical answer, or lack thereof, is a main topic in what he took to be his best 
book. [See Fear and Trembling .] 

Universal, The. There are at least two different ways Kierkegaard uses this term. 
(A) In his theory of language, “the universal” designates general concepts embod- 
ied in language that are necessarily abstracted out of (and therefore away from) 
experience. E.g., every individual leaf is different from every other individual leaf, 
but in order to be able to communicate we must have nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, etc. that suppress all individual differences and find some abstract qual- 
ity that all leaves are meant to have in common. The result is that language and 
thought, being universal, always alienate us from actual experience, which is par- 
ticular. [See Johannes de Climacus. Or De omnibus dubitandum .] (B) In his 
moral theory, derived from Kant and Hegel, “the universal” designates those 
actions that can be universalized, i.e., generalized without contradiction. (E.g., 
honesty can be univeralized, but lying cannot. It is logically impossible to conceive 
of everyone always lying. If everyone always lies, there are no lies.) This is the 
Kantian side. For Hegel, achieving “the universal” is the moral goal of the individ- 
ual, but achieving that goal requires the suppression of one’s own individuality for 
the higher good of family, community, state and humanity. When Kierkegaard 
asks whether there can be a “teleological suspension of the ethical,”* he is asking 
whether there is any justification for suspending “the universal” in the name of a 
purely individual (hence unintelligible) purpose. [See Fear and Trembling .] 
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he Danish philosopher Soren Kierkegaard was one of 
the most original thinkers of the nineteenth century — 
and one of the most enigmatic men who ever walked 
the earth. 

Philosophically, Kierkegaard was the "bridge" that led 
from Hegel to Existentialism. 

Kierkegaard abhorred Hegel's abstract, know-it-all 
idealism that tried to capture reality in a few words. 
Kierkegaard's attack on social 
and religious complacency and 
his single-handed assault on tra 
ditional Western philosophy generated 
a crisis that produced a radically new 
way of philosophizing and made him the founder of the school that would 
later be called Existentialism. To Kierkegaard, reality was personal, 
subjective— it began and ended with the individual— and philosophy 
was not something one merely talked about, it was the way you lived. 

For such a brilliant thinker, the 
way Kierkegaard lived was... somewhat too interesting 
His "abstract" love affair? His obsession with death? 

His "Leap of Faith," his cynicism, his marvellous sense 
of humor — how do you put all that into one man? 

For starters, you read Kierkegaard For Beginners. 

It explains, plainly and simply, the great Danish 
thinker s obsession with the particularity of human exis 
tence as well as his demonstration of how the creation 
of an authentic new kind of individual is possible. 
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